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make it any easier, remains to be seen. We believe neither in his will- | Grant’s nomination which will leave the convention when it meets no 
ingness nor his ability to give a different complexion to the reconstruc- | choice. But it would be just as well not to rely as much as Mr. Stew- 
tion affairs of the Third District, but it is among the possibilities that | art seems inclined to do on the capacity of “men of busines, ” as 
the news of Pope’s removal may, coming just at this time, affect the “ men of business,” for this kind of work. “ Men of business ” as such, 
vote on the acceptance of the constitution. General Swayne, who, we deeds sometimes, fortunately at others, affect public opinion 
suppose, has had in his hands the government of Alabama, and in| very little, and New York men of business less than those of any other 
whom General Pope must have found a sagacious counsellor and an place of nearly its size and importance. The “ politicians” know this 
able administrative officer, has also been removed, and there is little as well as anybody, and if they are bent on mischief will not be 
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number of merchants. Those who want Grant elected must produce 
something more stirring in his behalf than a mercantile testimonial 
to his “ soundness,” 


Mr. Raymond has made an important contribution to the history 
of the Pennsylvania Convention, showing that it originated with 
Messrs, Johnson and Seward, that they intended it to be not the foun- 
dation of a new party but a kind of tonic for the Republicans, | 
which was to clear their heads and brace their nerves. All the doubt- 
ful and wavering men were to be brought in by it, and the extravagant 
to be toned down; but it was not intended to help the Democrats in 
any manner or form, unless the Republicans should nominate “extreme 
Radicals ;” in that case Mr. Johnson was to “desire the election of 
Democrats in their stead.” Mr. Raymond was earnestly urged to go 
into the Convention for the purpose of writing an address, embodying 
the views which he had promulgated a few days previously in aspeech 





in the House, and which had excited Mr. Johnson’s highest admira- 
tion, and Mr. Raymond agreed to do so, after some hesitation, but with 
the understanding that if it fell under the control of the Copperhead | 
he wohld “bolt.” In the propriety of this stipulation Mr. Johnson | 
cordially concurred. We know what the result was. The whole 

undertaking was due to a deplorable misapprehension of the state of | 
Northern feeling—which in Mr. Johnson might be excused, but in Mr. | 
Seward and Mr. Raymond not so readily—together with a great defi- 
ciency of sense of the humorous on the part of some of the managers, 
we can hardly say which—probably Mr. Doolittle. Nobody who was 
not fatally wanting on that side of his nature could have contained 
himself when it was proposed to make Messrs. Orr and Couch walk up 
the aisle arm-in-arm, In fact, we do not remember a better illustration 
in political history of the value to a politician of a ready perception of 
the fun of things. There is little doubt, however, that the Convention 
would never have worn so black a look if Mr. Johnson had not resolved 
to compensate himself for its failure by “ swinging round the circle” 
immediately afterwards. The tour in the West was regarded by the 
country as the sequel of the meeting in Philadelphia, and people natu- 
rally enough concluded that any proceedings of which the Cleveland 
speech formed a part could hardly be worse than they were painted. 
Altogether it was one of the most singular, and at the same time drollest, 
incidents of the crisis. It lost the Times the position it had acquired dur- 
ing the war by pluck, constancy, and good sense, and enabled the Tribune 
to appear as if fresh from the fray with streaming wounds, battered 
armor, and a terrible countenance for foe. During the remainder of the 
year the “ weak-kneed” fled from Mr. Greeley with as much trepida- 
tion as if he himself had been a man of iron. 


We have frequently called attention to the exposures of Radical 
misconduct at the South which our Democratic contemporaries are 
nearly every week obliged to make. This misconduct, of course, varies 
greatly in its nature; but it commonly consists in the despatch of 
negroes, of a “ brutal expression of countenance,” on errands of divers 
degrees of atrocity, from merely fraudulent voting up to rape and mas- 
sacre. A somewhat novel outbreak of Radical villany has, we learn 
from a “special despatch” to the Louisville Courier, occurred at a 
Radical nominating convention at Nashville, Tenn. On this occasion 
Judge Brien “ hauled off and struck Senator Corry in the face,” and a 
scene of confusion followed “which can only be rivalled by pande- 
monium itself.” They adjourned to another building for the sake of 
more room, and there “ the shrieks and yells could be heard for miles,” 
and the meeting broke up in the wildest confusion. “It was,” adds 
the reporter, though quite unnecessarily, ‘‘an exclusively Radical 
affair, and the proceedings were disgraceful in the extreme.” “The 
negroes,’ who were two thousand in number, he tells us elsewhere, 
‘were manipulated and controlled by about two dozen white Radicals.” 
The latter must certainly have had a busy time of it, particularly as 
the negroes “ at times cuffed and dragged each7other while shrieking 
and yelling like demons.” It is hard to know which to admire most— 
the vocal powers of the convention or the dexterity of the two dozen 
whites in “manipulating” two thousand blacks, who were cuffing, 
dragging, and yelling while in the hands of their guides, and, of 
course, were more or less under the influence of whiskey. 








There was an incident at the New England dinner in this city last 
week such as is seldom witnessed in a social gathering of any 
kind, and least of all of the kind to which the New England cele- 
bration belongs. Mayor Hoffman assailed the Yankees in a style with 
which few people are familiar who have not had the privilege of listen- 
ing to the light badinage by which the glowing hours are occasionally 
chased in the lower order of bar-rooms or on the forward deck of 
coasting or river steamers. There is often a good deal of fun made by 
what we call “live men” of attention to the smaller proprieties of life, 
but no close observer of human nature has ever failed to detect a very 
intimate connection between morals and manners, and a man in Mr. 


| Hoffman’s position who forgets himself as he forgot himself last week, 


does a real injury to the community, none the less real because its effect 
is not immediately visible. Bad manners are a sign of barbarism; and 
barbarism, if it means anything, means selfishness and coarseness and 
bluntness of the moral perceptions, A New Englander who behaves in 
the way in which Mr. Hoffman, at a dinner to which he was invited by 
New Englanders, insinuated that the New Englander is apt to behave, is 
certainly a very disreputable person; but it must be admitted that a 
Dutchman who would throw his vices in bis teeth at his own board, 
after having dined with him, would be fit company for him. It is useless 
to talk of Mr. Hoffman’s performance as a joke. Bad, ill-timed, un- 
seemly jokes are amongst the most serious things in the world, and 
they are never so serious as when a high public functionary perpetrates 
them, because the discredit of them is not borne by himself alone. 





Mr. Vernon Harcourt, who is better known as “ Historicus,” has 
called public attention to the question of the common law doctrine of 
the indissolubility of allegiance, with a view to its modification. He 
shows that it is of purely feudal and medieval origin; that it had no 
foundation in Roman law; that it has received no countenance from 
modern writers on international law ; that it was the product of a state 
of society and manners which has for ever passed away ; that, in view 
of the enormous scale on which emigration to this country now takes 
place, it is absurd, inconvenient, and even dangerous, and he asks that 
it be overhauled by a “ mixed commission,” and that the English and 
American law of allegiance be assimilated to the French law, as laid 
down in the Code, on the basis of Cicero’s famous dictum, that nobody 
should be forced against his will either to change his country or not 
to change it. The necessity for “‘a mixed commission” it is hard to 
see. Each country can readily determine what theory of citizenship 
suits its convenience, and it is quite certain that neither England nor 
America will go farther than France went sixty years ago in loosening 
the ties of “ natural allegiance.” Moreover, it is for Congress, we take 
it, to fix the exact force and meaning of American naturalization. 





The Fenian “ agitation ” continues in England, the means employed 
being, as usual, assassinations, midnight assaults, infernal machines, fires, 
explosions, and mock funerals. This mode of expressing discontent has, 
so far as we remember, never before been resorted to, even when all out- 
cry by pen or tongue was prohibited, by any civilized people however 
weak or outraged ; the lowest raccs, when all else fails, turn and fight 
against any odds, but there seems to be no fight in the Fenians. If 
their present performances secure candid attention to Irish wrongs on 
the part of England, it will be the worst blot that English history 
has ever received. That a constitutional government should have 
remained for two centuries deaf to argument and entreaty, and should 
then surrender to Greek fire, powder barrels, explosive letters, vitriol 
bottles, and assassination, is something new under the sun, and as 
shameful as it is new. It is hard to say whether the Fenians or the 
English liberals will have most reason to hang their heads hereafter 
whenever Irish reform is spoken of. 





The opening of the Mexican Congress has taken place with the 
proper solemnities and with a very sensible and appropriate address 
from President Juarez, Nobody who thinks that all a country needs 
to be free and well governed is a good paper constitution and a chief 
magistrate animated by the right kind of sentiments but must have 
been cheered by the spectacle. But then there is already news of 
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rebellion in half-a-dozen places; the high roads swarm with brigands, 
who make travelling impossible; people are robbed or held for ran- 
som in broad daylight in the streets of the capital, and the treasury is 
empty. In fact, the country is giving every possible proof, all the 
proof that any country has ever given, that it is not yet fit for republi- 
can government, and that the proceedings in the City of Mexico are but 
dissolving views. We call attention to the matter once more as an 
illustration of the truth that, to be free, people must not only desire 
but know how to be free. 





It is now much more fully recognized than it was a month ago that 
the French people are by no means friends of Italy, and that in support- 
ing the Pope against Italy, Napoleon has really appealed from his own 
nobler instincts and better judgment to the passions and prejudices of 
the least enlightened portion of the population. The check in Mexico 
and the rise of Germany have maddened them, and probably nothing 
said in the late debate touched the popular heart so much as M. Thiers’ 
exclamation that no government in its senses would raise up a nation 
of 25,000,000 on its own border. The army bill has been again 
brought forward with some modifications, the principal one being the 
concession of greater facilities for marriage. The term of service is 
fixed at nine years, of which four are to be inthereserve. The Chasse- 
pot rifle rises every day in the estimation of military men—the Prus- 
sians themselves acknowledging its superiority to the needle-gun. 





It was undoubtedly the general opinion both in France and through- 
out Europe, prior to the late debate in the French Chambers, that the 
Emperor had interfered somewhat unwillingly for the Pope’s defence 
—that his opinion of the temporal power or his intentions with re- 
gard to it remained unchanged, and that he simply sent troops to Rome 
to prevent France from being humiliated by the open breach of the 
Convention of September 15. Even so acute an observer, and one so 
distrustful of the Emperor as M. Eugene Forcade, of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, was s0 satisfied of this on the first of December, that he confi- 
dently anticipated the meeting of the proposed Conference, and the 
successful solution of the Roman difficulty by it, in a sense favorable to 
Italy, and with the approval of France. This theory has, however, 
been blown to the winds completely by M. Rouwher’s speech in the 
Corps Législatif, in which he announced with passionate, and yet delib- 
erate earnestness, that “Italy should never have Rome.” It is well 
known, too, that his speech was delivered after a lengthened private con- 
ference with the Emperor. This, of course, puts an end to the conference 
scheme. If France be determined to uphold what is called the “ tem- 
poral power,” in any event, of course there is nothing to confer about, 
and that such is her determination M. Rouher emphatically declared. 
This admission has, of course, taken everybody by surprise—both 
Napoleon’s friends and enemies—and it is looked on as a decided indi- 
cation that his recent reverses have alarmed him so seriously that he 
has thrown himself into the arms of the clerical party. The clergy are 
of course jubilant. The two French cardinals demand, if necessary for 
the Pope’s security, the destruction of the Italian Kingdom. One of 
them compared Mentana to Thermopyle, and the other has discovered 
that Garibaldi isa coward. The Univers, in an account of a visit to 
the battle-field, describes a dead Pontifical Zouave as wearing a radi- 
ant smile on his face, while a dead Garibaldian beside him “ looked 
damnation.” ‘There was a rumor by the Cable on Tuesday that the 
Conference would yet meet, but it does not deserve credit. 





In the meantime the condition of Italy is deplorable. The southern 
provinces are threatened with insurrectionary movements ; the Parlia- 
ment is so split up, parties so pulverized, that no ministry seems able to 
count on a working majority. Ratazzi’s vacillation and tergiversation 
have demoralized everybody. General Menabrea has been defeated, 


and proposes to dissolve, and appeal to the country; the finances: 





silent, steady Italian hate which for so many centuries has heen Italy's 
only weapon. Garibaldi is back in Caprera a sadder and we hope a 
wiser man. His latest exploit gives singular point to Cavour's witty 
saying, that Giuseppe was only a sham Garibaldi, that the real Gari. 
baldi was the king; meaning that Garibaldi without the government 
and the nation at his back was a mere simulacrum. 





The long-bruited charges of corruption against the Frencli press 
were brought out into broad day in a recent debate in the French 
Chamber by M. de Kervuegen,a Breton count, and of course a parti- 
san of the Papacy, who alleged, on the strength of information received 
from Berlin, that 1,500,000 francs had been divided amongst the five 
leading French liberal journals by the Prussian Government to get 
them to advocate a peace policy. M. de Kervuegen made his charge 
in detail but without mentioning the names of the papers, but before 
he had done, the excitement of the opposition became intense, and M. 
Guéroult, the editor of the Opinion Nationale, a liberal paper of the 
Prince Napoleon hue, advanced upon him in what the reporters call a 
“threatening manner,” which, we suppose, means that he gaye signs of 
an intention to pummel him with his fists—whereupon there was a 
terrible uproar such as we used to have at Washington in the old days 
of Barksdale and Roger A. Pryor, and after the adjournment the out- 
raged editors proposed a court of honor to hear and sift the charges, 
and M. de Kervuegen accepted the proposal. The enquiry will be 
interesting, as it will be the first application of the laws of evidence to 
a kind of suspicion which has long floated about both in Paris and 
London with regard to all the leading newspapers, though we doubt if 
the public faith in their corruptibility has ever been so strong as that of 
the public here is in the corruption of American newspapers. We 
doubt very much, however, whether there has ever been a journal 
bought up by anybody either here or in Europe without the fact being 
tolerably well known and without a decided distinction being made 
in popular estimation between it and its fellows. We believe the 
cases are very rare indeed in which the course of a great news- 
paper in either France, England, or America has been determined 
by the cash it had received. Puffing in return for advertising 
patronage is not uncommon, but we doubt if any paper has ever 
preached war or peace for a bribe without the fact getting abroad 
and its losing all character by it, and we doubt if any prosperous paper 
has ever done it on any terms. When governments or cliques want an 
“organ” to advocate base interests from base motives, they generally 
are forced to buy up some old jade whose praise or censure has long 
had difficulty in finding a market, In the present day no sovereiga or 
individual can afford to pay a great paper for being dishonest what it 
gets from the public for being tolerably honest. 





One of the most singular manifestations of the hostility of the priests 
to modern ideas is the opposition of the French clergy, headed by the 
now famous Bishop of Orleans, M. Dupanloup, to the movement for the 
higher education of women. All attempts to teach women to think, to 
give them any other education than what is called “the education of 
the heart,” and which is supplied by the priests, they treat, and rightly, 
as a blow struck at the supremacy of the Church. If the hold of the clergy 
on the Frenchwomen of the middle class were loosened, the Church 
would have lost all foothold in the towns, as the men have long aban- 
doned it. The worst of all movements towards religious reform, both 
amongst the French and Italian Catholics, is, however, tliat they pass 
from Catholicism into pure materialism, from absolute credulity inte 
absolute negation. It is the fear of this which makes Protestants like 
M. Guizot strong supporters of the Pope. As we said last week, the ideal 
side of the French character seems just now under an eclipse, and plays a 
much less prominent part both in their politics and literature than it 
has done for forty years. The rapid exhaustion of the expedients 
by which the Imperial régime has been thus far sustained, the increas- 


arein an alarming condition, and trade and commerce languishing under | ing financial complications, and the growing distrust of “ personal 


the prevailing uncertainty and anxiety. Moreover, there is not much sign | 


of either pluck or audacity amongst the politicians, and the people while 
waiting for a leader, are settling down to hute the Frenuci with that 


government,” no longer amongst the cultivated Liberals only, but 
amongst the body of the people, seem to promise before many years 
another convuision, out of which, perbaps, sometuing better may c tae, 
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THE EARTH-HUNGER. 


Tne purchase of Russian America has produced symptoms of a 
revival of that craving for more soil which was such a marked incident 
in politics in the old days of the anti-slavery agitation, The South- 
ern leaders managed in this as in other matters, with considerable dex- 
terity, to use one of the national aspirations or weaknesses for the 
benefit of the peculiar institution, and, under pretence of gratifying 
a healthy appetite for expansion, were successful in adding thousands 
of square miles to the area of slave territory. With more patience, 
more forbearance, and more caution they would have come much 
nearer than they ever did to the realization of their dream of a 
vast collection of slave states along the shore of the Gulf, supply- 
ing the Union with cotton, sugar, and statesmen, and submitting in 
return to as much of its rule as the slaveowners found convenient. 
Their over-eagerness proved their ruin. It made expansion repulsive 
to the North by associating it with the extension of slavery, and caused 
slavery at last to be treated territorially, and to be repressed rather by 
denying it room than by waging direct war on it as a moral or politi- 
cal evil. 

Now that slavery has passed away, and that extension of territory 
means in reality the enlargement of the area of freedom, Mr. Seward 
has evidently come to the conclusion that the public taste for it can 
readily be revived, and that in the gratification of it lies a sure road to 
popularity. Whether he is right or wrong, time only will tell. We 
sv >t, for our part, that the increasing soberness of the national judg- 
mx. and the increasing confidence of the people in the value and solid- 
ity of other titles to distinction than mere extent of superficial area, have 
done much to block up this avenue to the popular heart. We doubt 
very much whether a nation which has gone through successfully the 
ordeal of the last six years can readily be persuaded by such orations as 
Caleb Cushing and Franklin Pierce used to deliver that it has received 
an enormous accession of power and dignity from the annexation of 
such a patch of the earth’s surface as Aliaska; or that all it needs to 

* put the finishing touch to its fame and importance is the acquisition of 
the Dominion of Canada; or that, unless it can secure such a port as 
that of St. Thomas in the West Indies, it will fall an easy prey in 
the next war to British and French cruisers. The reports, messages, 
resolutions, and other state papers that appear on these subjects are of 
course interesting reading. Aliaska has value; so has Canada, and so 
has St. Thomas; but nobody who has ever seriously considered in 
what the sources of American greatness consist, or by what circum- 
stances the future of this country is to be shaped, can help feeling that 
there is something very youthful—almost amusingly youthful—in the 
solemn disquisitions on the importance of annexing them with which 
our statesmen and admirals occasionally favor us. Admiral Porter’s 
picture of the naval value of St. Thomas, for instance, though doubt- 
less perfectly accurate, was written apparently in boyish forgetfulness 
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knowledge that it had any interest in any spot of soil on this continent. 
Moreover, it is not the extent of our territory that is winning the race 
for America or “ giving the battle to her hands.” There are tracts of 
land in Eastern Europe nearly as fertile as ours, of easier access, of 
enormous extent, but European emigrants avoid them as if they were 
plague-stricken, and seek homes beyond the ocean, under a more rigor- 
ous climate and amidst stranger social conditions. The magnet which 
draws them is not that America is the biggest country in the world, 
but the freest, the best-governed, the least taxed and policed and vexed 
by “authority.” The moral and political atmosphere makes even the 
fever-haunted swamp or forest a more attractive home than the alluvial 
plains of the Danube or the breezy steppes of Southern Russia. 

There can hardly be a question that the too rapid spread of popu- 
lation is prejudicial to good government. More than this—we believe 
few careful observers will deny that although the opening up of the 
West by steam has added enormously to our material wealth, it has not 
added in the same ratio, or anything like the same ratio, to our moral 
and political strength. A certain denseness in population is well 
known to be necessary to steady growth in civilization, to the preser- 
vation and strength of popular reverence for law, for property, for 
human life. A sparsely settled country is pretty sure to be a semi- 
barbarous one. The scattering of population over wide areas, which 
slavery made necessary, was one feature of Southern society which did 
much to degrade it below the Northern level in civilization, more than 
anything else except slavery itself; and until the South is more thickly 
settled than it is now, we do not anticipate for it any rapid moral or 
material advance. The minister, the schoolmaster, the newspaper, 
the bookseller and the post-office, and all other civilizing agents, work 
at an enormous disadvantage when they have to deal with families 
living five or ten miles apart from each other. Moreover, the habit of 
self-defence, of trusting for little or nothing to the organized force of 
the community at large, and for nearly everything to individual courage 
and energy, though it produces some valuable traits of character, pro- 
duces also a ferocity of temper, an impatience of the slow processes of 
law, which are a curse to society. This temper is developed from the ne- 
cessity of the case in all colonial settlements, But our colonies—for the 
whole of our Western settlements are colonies—differ from those of all 
other nations and ages in this, that they are never cut loose from the 
parent community. They continue to form part of it morally as well 
as materially, and instead of being governed by it, or being left entirely 
to govern themselves, help to govern it, and, by constant intercourse, 
help to influence its manners and ideas, Consequently, the civilization 
which prevails in New Mexico and Colorado influences our civiliza- 
tion. Their political and moral ideas and their manners act upon and 
modify our political and moral ideas and manners. We cannot reach 
any very great height of refinement or cultivation as long as we have 
communities fastened to us in which, as the other day in New Mexico, 
the chief-justice is murdered by a member of the Legislature, and 
the Legislature itself is largely made up of the scamps and vagabonds 
of the district. We have no hesitation in saying that much of the 
decline in moral and political tone at Washington and elsewhere dur- 
ing the last fifty years, of which intelligent observers complain, is due 
to the enormous preponderance in government and society given by 
the railroads and steamboats to communities scattered over immense 


that value is a relative term, and that what might be of the last impor- | areas, and slenderly influenced either by church or school or social in- 
tance to Holland or Denmark or Belgium is, after all, to the United | tercourse. 


States only a bagatelle. 


The fact is, that the figure the United States is to cut in the world | which it need wince. 


There is in this, too, no imputation cast on the far West under 
It has done wonders under the circumstances ; 


hereafter, the part it is to play in the family of nations, and the influ- | but the circumstances have been such that more than wonders, im- 
ence it is to have on civilization, religion, or politics, depend no-more | possibilities, were necessary to prevent deterioration. Weare constantly 


on the extent of its territory than on the color of the people’s hair or 
the length of their noses. There was a period in the national history 
when the extent of the national area was of great moment; but that has 
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talking of the immense force of New England character and manners ; 
but what kind of manners and character would they be, of what value 
to religion or civilization, does any one suppose, if New Englanders, 


passed away. This Government has for over half a century possessed | instead of being cooped up along the sea-coast in dense communities 
every material advantage necessary to produce the greatest power ever for a hundred and fifty years, in strict subjection to a mental and 
seen in the world or ever dreamed of by poet or philosopher—a power moral discipline the like of which for strengthening purposes the world 
whose natural growth alone will probably half a century hence not only has never seen, had scattered through the forest as soon as they landed, 
render it unnecessary to buy naval stations in the West Indies or give | and left every family to become a law unto itself? 


hundreds of millions for Cuba or Canada, but make every and any 


We are suffering just now from political corruption—a corruption 


hostile nation in the world afraid to come near the West Indies or ac- which is eating its way into nearly every State Legislature, and which, 
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unhappily, is also reaching the courts; we are suffering from drunken- 
ness; from crimes of violence ; from growing indifference to law ; from 
widespread contempt for training and study; from a clumsy, corrupt, 
inefficient civil service, whose agents, instead of serving the country, 
defile and disgrace it through their dishonesty and incapacity. We 
have before us the tremendous problem of reconciling to each other 
the white and black races at the South—of reducing the whites to 
civilized subjection to the Jaw, and of teaching the blacks to use 
the law temperately and intelligently for their comfort and security, 
and not for vengeance or proscription. We have to make head 
against the great tide of barbarism which our vast frontier is ever roll- 
ing back on us, and at the same time to raise up to the American level 
the vast horde of immigrants which are every year deposited on our 
shores without any other preparation for their new life than dis- 
content with their old one. We have, too, to strengthen the national 
conscience to resist the assaults of the crop of demagogues whom every 
political trouble brings to the surface, who seem to seek the 
national dishonor with almost satanic eagerness, and to find their 
highest happiness in persuading the community to do things which no 
individual would like to confess to his son that he had a share in. To 
ask us to pay large sums of money for new patches of territory and 





new naval stations under these circumstances, under pretence of assur- 

ing the national future, is very like the remedy which old topers pre- | 
scribe for the headache following ona debauch. If the national future | 
be in peril at all, it is not for want of territory but from excess of it— 
not because we have not soil enough, but because we are unable to 


cover what we have with law, order, religion, and education. 4 








THE LATEST PHASE OF FENIANISM. 


TuEReE is, probably, no question of foreign politics which interests 
the United States at this moment so much as the Irish question. In all 
other questions the interest of Americans may be said to be speculative 
or sentimental or humanitarian merely. But the Irish question is almost 
as much a question of American as of British politics. There are 
nearly as many Irishmen in America who are only nominally Ameri- 
cans and bestow their hearts and allegiance elsewhere as there are Irish- 
men in Ireland who are only nominally Britons. Moreover, the growing 
power of the Irish element in American politics, combined with the 
growing determination of Irishmen to make the United States assist, 
by some means or other, in the solution of the Irish difficulty, opens up 
nearly as troublous a prospect, though happily less clouded with moral 
responsibility, for the American Government as for the British. The 
United States occupies towards Ireland now a position very similar to 
that which France occupied in the last century. After the Revolution 
of 1688, and the final overthrow of James II., the Irish flocked in nearly 
as great numbers in proportion to population to France as they have 
during the present century flocked to the United States, with this dif- 
ference, however, that the Irish emigrants to France were recruits for 
the French army, while the Irish emigrants to the United States include 
women and children, and are in search of better food and better cloth- 
ing and a better future for their descendants, But the participation of 
the mass of the Irish voters in American politics is due to very much 
the same feeling as the participation of the Irish troops in the wars of 
Louis XIV.—the desire of annoying and damaging the English. - Of in- 
terest in France or her affairs, the famous “ Irish Brigade ” made little 
pretence, although it is calculated that in the first half of the eighteenth 
century nearly half a million of Irishmen died in the French service. 





With the French Revolution as an uprising against Church and 
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men, possessing more or less knowledge of the military art, and 
eager to use it against Great Britain. Each also—and perhaps this 
is the more important of their effects—sent a strong tide of demo 
cratic feeling into Ireland, though in Ireland the democratic wave, 
whenever it passes over the island, takes a local hue unknown either 
to Frenchmen or Americans. The French Revolution accordingly 
produced the “ United Irishmen ” and the rising of 1798, just as the 
late war has, we do not say produced Fenianism, but lifted Fenianism 
from the position of a little whiskey-stained conspiracy in a Chatham 
Street grog-shop into the rank of a formidable association, aping the 
airs, and exercising some of the powers, of a regular government. The 
United Irishmen had, however, a maddened population at their back 
who rose and fought like furies, though without a trace of military 
spirit or of military skill, while the Fenians have only a discontented 
and hopeless peasantry, who will do nothing for them but keep their 
secret. The regular Fenian “army” in Ireland, who plunder the gun 
makers and hold midnight drills, are generally young clerks aad arti 
sans from the towns, whose imaginations have been fired by Fenian 
literature and oratory. In campaigning they have proved the most 
harmless and best-natured men in the world, and will hardly fight as 
long as any other means of exhibiting their dislike to English rule is left 
open to them. The immense popularity of the mock funeral rites which 
have been celebrated so extensively for the men whe were hanged in 
Manchester has been undoubtedly due to the strong dislike to more 
“active operations ” which most of the Brotherhood contracted during 
the brief campaign against the police last spring ; 
of the jails and assassination of single policemen is probably partly a 
revival of the traditions of “ Whiteboyism,” which have never wholly 
died out, and partly a copy of the Confederate operations at the North 
during the closing year of the war. 

The hope of the Fenian leaders now is beyond questien that 
England will get into a war somehow, with somebody, and that they 
will then at last find beth an ally and a purchaser for their services. 
Ireland, in its present state of discontent, would be a very formidabie 
auxiliary to a foreign enemy if England ever lost the control of the 
sea, It was her complete command of the sea which deprived Napo- 
leon of the aid of the Irish malcontents, and made the expeslition which 
landed in 1797 under Humbert, at Killala, such a complete failure, and 
prevented the Emperor from ever again attempting to operate against 
England on this her vulnerable side. In any future war, also, no 
enemy will ever be able to use Ireland against England which 
is not able to beat England in a fair stand-up fight at sea, and 
keep the Irish ports open. A foreign army in Ireland which did 
not also hold the sea would find itself in a cul de sac. Whether 
England is still the mistress of the seas, even of her own seas— 
whether the sceptre has not departed from her with the application of 
steam and iron-plating to war vessels, is one of those momentous 
problems which nothing but a great war, with France or the United 
States opposed to her, will solve; and the solution is so doubtful that 
we think most Englishmen shrink instinctively—perhaps uncon- 
sciously—from seeking it, just as a man who feels poorly shrinks from 
having his heart or lungs examined, though persuaded in his own 
mind that they are sound. There can, we think, hardly be a question 
that this vague misgiving has had much to do with the firm adhesion 
of the English public of late to a peace policy, and the strange in- 
difference they have of late displayed to any loss of prestige which is 
not caused by positive reverses in the field. 

Foreign interference in Ireland she would have little difficulty in 
crushing if she was able to hold the ports; and the bigger the invading 


and the blowing-up 


| army was, the more rapidly would its fate come upon it. Armies need 
King the Irish had not a particle of sympathy, any more than they had | 


with the late war of the North against the slaveholders. The Irish in| 
France probably all stood by the old régime, just as the Irish here in 
the main sympathized with the Confederacy ; whatever sympathy the | 
popular cause in France received from the Irish at home, was due to 


stores and arsenals; Ireland would furnish neither one nor the other, 
and the help the Fenian chiefs would supply would be of a kind that 
would in three weeks either drive a French general mad or canse him 
to try his Chassepot rifles upon them. An American general would be 
more patient, partly from his greater experience of volunteers and raw 


the fact that England was opposed to it. But there was one feature | levies, and partly from his greater sympathy for the Irish, and partly 
common to both the French Revolution and the late war here which | because his army would be largely made up, under such circumstances, 
caused them to exert a powerful influence on Irish affairs — each! of Irishmen; but his patience would simply bring his destruction on 
brought a first-class power into an attitude of hostility to Eng-| him somewhat sooner. England, too, has her sympathizers in Ireland. 


land, and each threw out of employment a large number of Irish- 


One-fourth of the population are on her side, heart and soul, and they 
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happen, unfortunately for the Fenians, to be the fourth which possesses 
nearly all the education, money, and organizing power to be found 
in the island. If they were properly let loose at this moment, a very 
large portion of the country would become far more unsafe for the 
Fenian leaders than any district in England. 

Nevertheless, the present state of things cannot and ought not to 
last. It may be quite true, and we believe is true, that one cause of 
Irish trouble over and above English misgovernment is, that the 
Irish have not moved on in the general stream of European pro- 
gress, that they have not yet emerged from the clan condition, and 
that they are, therefore, still unable to grasp and comprehend the 
great political ideas by which the other constitutional nations of 
the world are guided. English rule has undoubtedly done much to 
check their development, and fix certain archaic ideas in their 
minds, by presenting civilization, liberty, and progress to them in 
the guise of foreign oppression. The danger now is that this stoppage 
in their growth has lasted so long that it cannot be immed- 
iately cured, There is hardly a question that the political condition 
of the country during the last three or four hundred years has not 
simply made the people poor, discontented, and hostile to England, 
but has formed a type of character which it will take three or four 
generations of good government to change; and without this change 
the country can hardly hope for prosperity. 

The Church Establishment is unquestionably doomed. The great 
body of the Catholic gentry, who have hitherto taken but little part 
in political agitation, have just signed a solemn protest against it, 
which is doubtless but the opening of a vigorous contest in the House 
of Commons; and we should feel tolerably confident of a speedy and 
satisfactory issue if it were not that nobody is able to suggest any good 
mode of disposing of the church property, worth about $100,000,000, 
A considerable portion of it would be absorbed in compensating the 
present holders of benefices, but enough will still remain to furnish 
the finest bone of contention over which parties ever fought. The 
priests say they will not have it, and if they will not have it, or any 
part of it, what is to be done with it? Until this is settled, everybody 
is afraid to move; but movement there will unquestionably be. So, 
also, the land question will doubtless soon receive the only solution 
which we fear Englishmen will ever accept, by making the good-will 
of farms legally salable, as it is now customarily salable in the pro- 
vince of Ulster. The adoption of the Stein system is talked of, but 
we are satisfied the “landed interest” in Parliament must be totally 
overthrown before it will be more than talked of. When all this is 
done, however, we do not see that any immediate change in the condi- 
tion or feelings of the people is likely to follow. The Church Estab- 
lishment now hurts nobody, except in his feelings; its abolition would 
produce no effect on the physical condition of the people. The 
change in the land tenure will doubtless be a substantial boon, but it 
is a boon by which this generation would profit very little. The 
proximate cause of the Irish farmer’s misery is his ignorance, his want 
of capital, his want of enterprise, and the badness of the climate, For 
all these things, except the last, bad legislation is to blame; but not 
one of them can good legislation at once remove. 


Moreover, the dream of national independence‘has taken fast hold 
of all that portion of the population which is now active in its demon- 
strations of hostility to England. That it is a wild dream ; that it can 
never be realized for even a month except by the overthrow of the 
British Empire, and that the overthrow of the British Empire would be 
speedily, if not immediately, followed by the absorption of the British 
Isles by some Continental power, either France or Germany, every sen- 
sible politician knows perfectly well. But there is no politician either 
in England or Ireland who is capable of convincing the Irish Fenians 
of this. Their knowledge of the world is too slight, their political 
experience too limited in range, and their political judgment too 
feeble, to make it of any use to argue with them on the subject. How 
little political discussion there is amongst them, in the sense in which 
the more advanced nations of the world understand the term—that is, 
balancing of advantages and disadvantages, counting of chances, calcu- 
lation of means, enumeration of facts, of moral and physical and politi- 





cal forces, any one may satisfy himself by dipping into the Fenian peri- 


odical literature of this country or listening to the Fenian speeches at 
the meetings here. He will find that neither orators nor writers ever 
attempt argument at all, that they appeal incessantly to the imagina- 
tion and passions of their hearers, and invariably dwell upon the 
wrongs inflicted by the English on Ireland, and on the desirableness 
of getting the English out of Ireland, as if these things furnished the 
means of achieving Irish independence. Six hundred years of wrongs 
are talked of as if they were equivalent to six hundred thousand men 
or six hundred millions of dollars, England is spoken of as if she 
were simply a great tyrant and oppressor, and were not also a first- 
class power, upheld by nearly thirty millions of one of the most mar- 
tial races in the world—with a great fleet, a great army, boundless 
treasure, and had not behind her a history which, numerous as its stains 
may be, has perhaps matchless power of inspiration. In a word, one 
never sees a Fenian speech or article which takes any more account of 
the facts of the case, or makes the Fenian future any clearer, than a 
street ballad might do. 

This indifference to facts and insensibility to the ordinary political 
argumentation, while it makes the Irish, perhaps, the least formidable 
rebels that have ever existed, renders them the most troublesome mal- 
contents. We doubt if any statesman has ever had a problem of greater 
difficulty presented him than their pacification. What the war in 
this country has done for them is to make the immediate solution of 
this difficulty imperative. The good-for-nothing adventurers who go 
over from America to raise the standard of revolt are simply a new 
species of Jeremy Diddlers, They do not perform anything they un- 
dertake to perform, but they excite hopes amongst the Irish which 
make them tenfold more troublesome to England than if they took the 
field under General Burke or General Sweeny or James Stephens. Of 
the Fenian armies a battalion of police is fully able to dispose; but the 
spectacle which Ireland now presents of a whole people lavishing its 
ingenuity in inventing expressions of hatred and discontent, is one be- 
fore which the most subtle, the most experienced and far-seeing of Eng- 
lish statesmen may well stand puzzled and appalled. In one sense, it 
is a most instructive spectacle. It furnishes, next after the Southern 
rebellion, the most awful warning of modern history against wrong 
and oppression—yes, more than this, against compassing even good 
ends by cruel or unjust means. It says as plainly as if it were written, 
that you must not seek to civilize men or to convert them or even to en- 
lighten them with the sword or the whip; that so surely as you do, you 
will sooner or later learn through confusion and failure that God has 
reserved to himself the fashioning of the great channels of progress 
and civilization. 


THE JUDIOIARY UNDER DISOUSSION. 


Tue Constitutional Convention now sitting at Albany has spent a 
good deal of time in discussing the judicial system of the State with 
considerable advantage to its own members, and we trust not without 
benefit to the public. There is no subject of greater importance to the 
welfare of the State; and we regret, not that so much, but that so little 
time has been devoted to its consideration, and that so little attention 
has been given to it by the people and the press. 

In the course of the debate, Judge Daly, of this city, justly urged 





that the courts ought to be so thoroughly upright and independent ~ 


that no one could even suspect them of corruption or favoritism; and 
without discussing the truth or probability of the charges made against 
the courts, he referred to the North American Review of last July as an 
example of grave and sweeping imputations upon the administration 
of justice in New York, proceeding from a quarter of high respect- 
ability and remaining entirely unanswered. He claimed that such an 
event was never known under the old judicial system, and that the 
mere fact of widespread doubt as to the probity of any of the judges 
was strong evidence not of the want of integrity in the particular per- 
sons who might be suspected, but of the defects of a system which left 
room for suspicion. 

A Mr. Schumacher violently resented this allusion to the article in 
the North American Review, which he declared was a foul libel con- 
cocted “by a notorious corruptionist and an English ticket-of-leave 
man”—the former epithet referring, we understand, to an eminent 
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lawyer whose worst enemies do not suspect him of the slightest use of 
corrupt influences, and the latter to a well-known literary man of per- 
fectly respectable character, who, we have good reason to believe, had 
no more to do with the article in question than Mr. Schumacher him- 
self. “This personal abuse was the staple of the argument in defence of 
the judiciary of this city. A general assertion that the article in ques- 
tion was false and scandalous was certainly made; but as some of the 
charges contained in the article are notoriously true beyond doubt or 
controversy, such a general denial is evidently made in bad faith. A 
man who swears that the sun does not shine cannot expect to be 
believed upon any other point; and a lawyer, addressing his brother 
lawyers of the city of New York, might just as well say that the sun 
does not shine as deny the truth of al/ the accusations brought against 
the judges, 

We have referred to this debate because it affords an apt illustration 
of the line of argument pursued by all who attempt to vindicate the 
existing order of things in this city. There is absolutely no reply pos- 
sible to the charges freely made against the administration of justice 
except personal abuse. If it be said that the charges thus met are 
themselves attacks on personal character, still that does not constitute 
any apology for this mode of defence. Charges of corruption must 
necessarily be personal. Of course, they may proceed from sources ut- 
terly unworthy of respect, as where they are made by men out of their 
right mind or of notorious propéhsities to falsehood. But this defence, 
if relied upon, must be very clearly made out. It will not do to argue 
that the accuser is unworthy of belief because he makes such charges. 
That is reasoning in a circle of the worst kind. Yet it is constantly 
resorted to in dealing with this subject. 

The fact is, that the rumors affecting the integrity of the courts, 
which are now so widespread, have originated among the most reputa- 
ble members of the bar, and are most firmly believed by the best classes 
of citizens. The deterioration of the courts in this city is so universally 
admitted by all who deal with them that it is impossible to find a re- 
spectable lawyer who doubts it. Indeed, there has not thus far been 
found any man, respectable or otherwise, who will publicly assert the 
contrary. It cannot be said that this is a mere result of a lawyer's 
habitual reverence for the past, for there is no want of commendation 
of the new system in those portions of the State where it has worked 
well. The lawyers of those sections are so zealous in their support of 
the elective system as to constitute the greatest obstacle to any change 
in the mode of selecting judges. Why is it that the bar of New York 
city presents an almost solid front in favor of a life-tenure,and that the 
great majority of that bar, without reference to party lines, are in favor 
of an appointed rather than an elected judiciary? Obviously because 
their experience has taught them that a steady and uniform adminis- 
tration of justice is not to be had under the present system. Even 
those men who make a profit out of the corruption and favoritism 
which are now rife feel that their hold is uncertain, that some new 
power may come in susceptible to new and adverse influences. 
They are not, therefore, so unwilling to consent to reform as might be 
expected, especially if they are men who could command a good prac- 
tice under a better system, The great obstacle to reform at present 
lies among the lawyers and farmers of the rural districts, among whom 
justice is satisfactorily administered, and who do not come in contact 
with the abominations which sicken the city practitioner. But they 
will surely suffer in time from the taint of maladministration in so im- 
portant a part of the State as the city of New York. Indeed, it is well 
known that the same influences which have degraded justice there are 
working gradually into the rural districts, and although there is at 
present no reason to suspect that anything more than favoritism has 
obtained a foothold in the courts outside of the city, yet that is an 
entering wedge which may yet lead to worse results. 

We believe that the Convention has not yet made a final decision 
against a long tenure of judicial office. We hope that it will yet decide 
in favor of it. For bad as affairs are in the city, they must steadily 
grow worse for many years to come under a system of frequent elec- 
tions. The immense tide of immigration must and will carry the 
moral tone of the city lower and lower during the next twenty or 
more years. Some improvement takes place amongst the settled popu- 
lation, but not enough to counterbalance the effect of the flood of igno- 














rance that is annually poured in. Weak as are the courts now, they 
will be filled with weaker or worse judges at every succeeding decade, 
and the bar would far rather let the courts stand exactly as they are 
than have new judges introduced from time to time during the next 
twenty years under the elective system. 

We cannot close without saying that several judicial officers in the 
Convention deserve eredit for the stand which they have taken upon 
this question. Judge Monell, we know, and Judge Garvin, we believe, 
voted for Mr, Evarts’s proposition of a life-tenure for judges, But to 
Judge Daly especial credit is due for the courage with which he 
acknowledged the defects of a system of which he constitutes a part, 
and the earnestness with which he strove to accomplish a thorough 
reform. The fact that such a man is able to retain his place upon the 
bench is about the best argument that can be made for the present 
system. If all our judges were as able and as upright, we should be 
well satisfied with an elective judiciary. 


LITERATURE TRULY AMERICAN. 


it is very common to hear it said that a magazine or newspaper, or 
other periodical published in this country, ought to be “truly American ;" 
that this or that poem is truly American; that somebody ought to write a 
truly American novel; and Mr. Eugene Benson and Mr. Walt Whitman 
are so far from being the only persons who declare that they crave a liters- 
ture that shall be truly American, that perhaps half of us who have turned 
our thoughts in that direction would admit that we are of Mr. Whitman's 
and Mr. Benson’s mind. We, for our own part, confess that we do not 
know with exactness just what is meant by these words so often heard. It 
is not to be doubted that there is some idea, more or less clear, of what it 
is that he wants in every man’s mind who says that our literature ought to 
be truly national. But we may as well acknowledge that in our belief this 
idea is oftener very vague than at all well defined. We seriously doubt if 
the man who is in the habit of saying that he would like his family paper 
or his magazine to be American from the very first line to the last, would 
not be obliged to sit mute if called on suddenly to state accurately what he 
means by a magazine American from the first line to the last. Yet there 
must be something at the bottom of socommon an expression ; and we have 
given the subject some consideration, with intent to fix, if possible, upon 
the meaning of it—some of the meanings of it, rather; for when we con- 
stantly see that phrases of precise definition have all sorts of various mean- 
ings given them, it is not to be hoped that a phrase which extremely often 
is used without any thought will not be found to have very various senses. 

If Mr. A. B. Street should say that he wanted our literature to be purely 
American, we should know what he desired. He would want, we suppose, 
descriptive prose and poetry devoted to the panther or American lion, to the 
soaring of the bald-headed eagle, to the Palisades, to Washington and La- 
fayette, to Mount Hood, Weehawken, and a to the rush of the 
indigenous buffalo beside the north fork of the Platte River, to the Red man 
and his canoe, to the Falls of Niagara—though the Mammoth Cave of 
our own Kentucky, as not being partly in a British province, might ap- 
pear to be a better theme for patriotic bards. We all know very well what 
constitutes a truly American literature in the opinion of those persons of 
whom we have chosen to make Mr. Street the exemplar. They seem to think 
America is square miles of natural scenery, and a fauna and flora entirely 
different from the fauna and flora of certain despotic countries that we might 
name. 

Then akin to these are the people who, in the plenitude of a genuine 
love of country, and, it is true, in the plenitude of a lack cf knowledge 
on almost all subjects, seem to have a notion that Columbus's discovery 
of America necessitated the invention of a new world of literature. Not 
very long ago the people of Utica, in this State, laughed with derision at 
an Irishman who, when a certain Mr. Price set up an opposition band, 
remarked that, ‘‘ Now there was a new band, there’d be new music entirely,” 
as if the blessed Saint Cecilia were about to descend in the interest of Mr. 
Price and his new sax-horns. But our Irish fellow-citizen, even under the 
misconstruction of the Sassenach, wascertainly not more foolish than many 
of his unnaturalized compatriots. It is not improbable that if Utica had on 
one of those old days been polled on the question, Shall we have a purely 
American science of pure mathematics? a large minority of the legal voters 
would have thought upon the national emblem and voted in the affirmative. 
But there is little need of speaking about these classes of friends of an 
American literature, for they now have little influence and are disappearing 
with rapidity, and their works follow them with even pace. 
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Then there are men among us who, when they demand that our 
literature shall be national, seem to have in mind, as distinctively 
American literature, literature printed on a Hoe press in four or five 
editions daily. They give a great and honest admiration to the 
Washington correspondents of our enterprising journals. Anything 
more moderate in tone or more polished in style than the ordinary reck- 
less newspaper writing seems to them somehow foreign and aristocratic, 
and to be distrusted, if not denounced, as “ un-American.” Trying literary 
performance by this standard, the only standard which they use, they have 
serious doubts if it is desirable that a prospective editor should go to col- 
lege. Generally they think that the best training for men who are to sup- 
ply their fellow-citizens with opinions morally and intellectually sound, who 
are to wield the influence of several thousand ordinary men as regards most 
political and social questions—the best training for the editor, in short, is 
to go into a printing-office when he is twelve years old, get thoroughly 
grounded in Mr. Greeley’s tabulated election returns, and, generally, feed his 
mind on newspaper cuttings, party platforms, orations, lives and speeches 
of “little giants,” “ prominent statesmen,” “ first men,” and “ grand public 
men, ane things of that kind. Many men have been trained in this way, some 
to honor, many to honors, none, so far as we know, to dishonor, as men count 
dishonor, but none either, so far as we know, to be of any service to litera- 
ture, unless one thinks literature is made fresh every night and delivered 
by carriers every morning. People who do conceive of it so, when they talk 
of un-American literature mean most literature—all which their peculiar 
training has unfitted them to estimate aright. 

Then there are many men, more than one not familiar with the rural 
districts would imagine, who remember very well the time when no for- 
eigner had anything but insolence and contempt to bestow upon the Ameri- 
can government and people, and who, being not so much wider-minded 
than the calumniators of America, got themselves into a condition of bit- 
ter hostility to the country’s enemies and have hardly yet begun to get out 
of it, but are still painfully patriotic in all the relations of life. It is of one 
of these that the story is told that; presiding in a justice’s court in the 
West, he indigaantiy rebuked a young attorney for citing English decisions 
on a common law point in the court of a man whoge father had fought in the 
Revolutionary war, and who himself had been present at the battle of New 
Orleans. The sort of literature which would seem truly American to 
Americans of this kind is well known. Not to mention too many branches 
of literature, it is for them the poetry is fearfully and wonderfully made 
which describes the making of the national colors with “the milky baldric 
of the skies,” the flush of aurora, and the azure of the mid-day heavens, 
The books of travel are written for them which describe Pompeii and call 
to mind the highly creditable record of our native land in the matter of vol- 
canoes ; which compute in dollars and cents the enormous annual expenses 
of the British royal family, and compare them with the cost to this country 
of the establishments of President Polk or President Taylor; and, in gen- 
eral, books are written for them which not only set forth a justifiable pride 
in the United States, but a more or less unjustifiable contempt for all things 
not American. Of course much of this contempt is due to the spirit of un- 
corrected brag which infests the hearts of most men, American or other- 
wise; we would not say that it all has so creditable an origin as a natural 
wish to resist and offset foreign calumny and misconception. But whether 
born of uninstructed patriotism or of ignorance, it exists—most of it existed— 
and what would be a truly American literature, tried by this standard, it is 
easy to see. 

Disregarding the notions of those who entertair so inadequate a concep- 
tion of what America is as to suppose that all is said when one gives its 
boundaries on the map; or when one thinks of it as a democracy, and of a 
democracy as ignorance and vulgarity ; when one has celebrated our pecu- 
liar autumn foliage, and vindicated the superiority of the Hudson to the 
Rhine, and substituted as poetical properties the mocking-bird for the 
nightingale and Tecumseh: for Sir Lancelot ; or when one has sufficiently 
hated the Queen’s birth-day and exalted the twenty-second of February— 
disregarding these and similar ideas of the true American and the truly 
American in literature, we come to an idea of which Mr. Whitman may as 
well be made the representative, and which, if not overwise, is not alto- 
gether foolish, and is to be spoken of with some respect. 

Although, as men and women have for some centuries agreed to talk to 
each other, orally and in print, Mr. Whitman is to be called indecent in 
speech ; and although, as able men have for all these centuries been talking 
to us for the common benefit, one would say that he lacks a pinch or so of 
brains ; and although it may be said that in his poems he as an artist leads 
a very intermittent life, and is generally non-existent, still there is this to 
be said of him, that he has so heartily and honestly, with such belief in it 








and such love for it, “ sounded his barbaric yawp,” as he happily phrases it, 
in behalf of the greatness of mere manhood and the consequent perfect 
equality of every man with every other, that he may very well be honored 
as a preacher of democracy—democracy in its wider, humanitarian sense— 
as it is perhaps to exist in “these States.” For the poet of democracy we, 
for our own part, feel as if we should have to wait, and, thinking of what 
poetry is, we feel as if we should wait willingly. What Mr. Whitman 
wants when he speaks of an American literature we can easily understand, 
and to a certain extent we can join with him in the desire for its coming. 
That every power of the mind of man may be allowed free activity, that no 
laws or institutions of human invention may be suffered to trammel man’s 
faculties in any field of human endeavor, that men may believe in them- 
selves, respecting each other democratically, and neither feudally oppressing 
nor pitying any one, that the feeling of brotherhood may become the basis of 
society—all this is good. We like to believe that in America, sooner 
than elsewhere, and better than elsewhere, it may all come to pass, and 
there is a reason why aliterature that should reflect Mr. Whitman’s hope 
in this regard, might, with no great impropriety, be styled distinctively an 
American literature. 

Not to take up more time in considering special traits that it may be 
desirable our literature should or should not possess, it is safe to say that 
American literature, to use figurative language, ought to express America. 
But it is safe, too, to say that it will; that it cannot help doing just that, 
whatever that may be. Literature, as somebody says, all literature whatso- 
ever, is the thought of thinking souls. And whatever it is that souls in 
America are thinking, whether concernitfg democracy, or the color of the 
leaves in the fall, or wild-fowl on Seneca lake, or what not, is perfectly sure 
to get itself expressed. We may be absolutely confident that just so far as 
America is American, the literature of America will be American, and who- 
soever wants more than this is not wise, and, for another thing, will cer- 
tainly be disappointed; and people who are anxious that our literature 
should be American may rest assured that it cannot be anything else. 











OALM AND OOLD, 


BrEAk into spray and fly and fill the air 
With ghastly mist that freezes ere it falls, 

O struggling waves! whom not the wind appalis, 

Nor all the wrestling tempests overbear, 

But secret fear lest, pausing weary there, 

Instead of peace renewing whom it calls, 
The subtle cold that levels and enthralls 

Should creep and find and bind you unaware. 

And what were worse than, smoothly calm and cold, 
Wrapped in false peace, to fancy strife is o’er, 
Forget the woes that all the winds deplore, 

Forget the cares that all the clouds enfold, 

Watch not nor wait for changes as of old, 

And feel the movement of the world no more? 


RoBERT WEEKES. 








PARIS GOSSIP, 
Panis, December 13, 1867. 


THE revival of “Linda” at the Théatre des Italiens has been the occa- 
sion of a new triumph to Mdille. Patti. Brilliant as was her performance in 
this réle two years ago, not even her warmest admirers were prepared for 
the pathos and passion of her present wonderful rendering of the part. In 
the mad scene especially she surpassed all her former triumphs, throwing 
an intensity of tenderness and anguish into the famous air of that scene 
that fairly carried away her hearers, and left not a dry eye in the house. 

The other principal dramatic event of the week has been the bringing 
out, at the Gaité, of an amended translation of “ Hamlet,” done into most 
un-Shakespearian French verse by the younger Dumas and Paul Meurice. 
As formerly given here, this translation took a good many liberties with the 
text ; among others, the suppression of most of the deaths at the end of 
the play, which were considered too sanguinary. It seems that the 
translators, feeling that they had taken a heavy responsibility on themselves 
in changing the dénofiment of so great a work, were debating the pro. 
priety of restoring the situation as “the divine Williams” had left it, when 
the elder Dumas turned the scale in favor of fidelity to the first translation. 

One of the great theatrical “attractions” of the moment is the new 
piece by Messrs. Anicet and Bourget, brought out with splendid scenery a 
few days ago at the Ambigu, and entitled “ The Knights of the Fog.” On 
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w 
its first performance the scene in which the hut of the Vieille-Masure is set 


fire to by order of the sheriff created such a panic among the audience, who 
fancied the stage had caught fire in earnest, that it was with the greatest 
difficulty they were restrained from rushing out of the theatre en masse. 
George Sand’s brilliant but unsatisfactory son-in-law, Clesinger, an ex- 
cellent sculptor and an execrable husband, has just lost a suit he brought a 
short time since against Barbédienne, the great dealer in bronzes and simi- 
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tures are so lavishly illustrated 1 being well seen by all present. So pop- 
ular, indeed, were the lectures delivered there last winter, especially those 
on electricity, that between three and four thousand applications for tickets 


| were refused for want of room, and of those who were fortunate enough to 


obtain cards a great number waited every lecture-night at the doors of 
the Sorbonne for hours together, standing in the cold, and often in rain or 
| snow, in order to secure good places on the opening of the doors. 


lar objects of artistic adornment, for multiplying casts of statuettes, etc., sold | | The other principal course 8f lectures, that at the Observatory, is less 
by him to the latter for the purpose of being reproduced in bronze. Clésin-| popular. The Observatory itself is a very fine, commodious, handsome 
ger claimed that Barbédienne, by making too many casts of a given work, building, though, having been rebuilt and enlarged at various times and 
rendered that work common and vulgar, thus injuring him in his artistic | under the auspices of various directors, it is deficient in unity of plan; bat 
reputation ; and that, moreover, by using the same mould too often he dis- | | the room in which the evening lectures are given is so ill-adapted to the 
seminated imperfect copies of his works, calculated to give the public an | purposes of a lecture-room that only a very small portion of the audience 
unworthy idea of the originals, and thus still further injured his reputation. | can see or hear anything of what is going on. The seats are narrow, hard, 
He therefore demanded damages for the injuries already received and an and without backs, and furious draughts render it next to impossible to 
injunction restraining the multiplication of his works complained of. The | Pass an evening there without taking cold. Add to these heavy draw- 
court, however, after due investigation, decided that both these charges | backs the fact that, although the magnificent telescopes—to get a look 
were devoid of foundation, refused the demand for damages on the ground | through which is the delusive hope that brings most people to the lectures 
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that no injury had been inflicted, and sentenced the vain and quarrelsome | | 
artist to pay the cost of the suit. 

The initiative of the Minister of Public Instruction in regard to the pro. | 
viding of improved opportunities of instruction for girls is being actively | 
followed up, despite the opposition of the leaders of the clerical party. A | 
group of authors and savans, assisted by a committee of lady patronesses | 
composed entirely of women known and esteemed in the literary world, are 
about to open a course of superior instruction for women and girls in the | 
handsome and convenient concert-room of M. Adolphe Sax, the well-known | 
inventor and perfector of brass instruments of music. This course will be 
continued from the 15th December to the 15th June; the meetings will 
be held thrice a week, from 1 to 3 p.M., when two lectures, of an hour each 
will be given. ‘The department of natural history will be represented by 
M. Henry Berthoud, chemistry by M. Hersch, ancient literature by M. 
Edouard Herué, thoroughbass by M. Gevaert, drawing and painting by M. 
J. Grangedor, physics by M. Paschal Grousset, astronomy by M. Amedée 
Guillemin. These lectures are to be amply illustrated by means of charts, 
diagrams, and experiments, and arrangements will be made in connection 
with the course for facilitating the studies of those who may be disposed to 
follow up by individual effort the pursuit of the various branches of study 
thus brought within their reach. The price of admission for the six months | 
of the course is fixed at 120 francs. 

Similar courses are being got up in many of the principal towns of 
France, and will, no doubt, do much to turn towards something more 
serious than dress and coquetry the minds of a few of the mothers 
of the next generation of Frenchmen. It must, however, be admitted 
that the efforts hitherto made in this country to enlist the sym. 
pathies and interest of le beau sexe in literary and scientific pursuits 
have had but very limited success. Mlle. Daubié, who has completed | 
a full university education, has taken all the regular academic “ honors,” | 
and has even been admitted to lecture at the Sorbonne, has already | 
had one or two emulators, and her example may possibly be followed | 
by others; but the ignorance of the great majority of lively and bril- | 
liant Frenchwomen in everything relating to science and literature is de- 
plorabie, although the excellent lectures delivered gratis, on almost every | 
subject of study, throughout the academic year, at the Sorbonne and the 
Collége de France, by the most accomplished professors, are open equally to 
both sexes. It was thought that the courses of evening lectures, opened 
with so loud a flourish of trumpets three years ago in the Rue de la Paix, | 
would do something towards effecting a diversion of feminine forces from | 
the field of dissipation. But the attempt can hardly be said to have suc- | 
ceeded, the lectures having generally been voted “ dry ” and the lecture-room 
disagreeable. 

The gayest dames of the capital flock to the séances at the Institute on the 
rare occasions when the doors of that palace of eloquence are thrown open 
for the reception of a new member ; but the interest felt by this portion of 





the brilliant auditory then assembled springs much more from the fact of 


the gathering, with its opportunities of displaying an elegant toilette, of 
showing off the wearer's acquaintance with a greater or less number of the 
forty “immortals,” and of evidencing her sympathy with one or other of 
the speakers, than from any special interest in science or literature per se 

The evening lectures delivered at the Sorbonne are more popular among 


the ladies of Paris than any of the others, partly because the hall in which | 


they are given is exceedingly magnificent, splendidly lighted, and delight- 
fully warmed, and also because its form and arrangement, with its com- 


,| Within reach of his autocracy. 


| M. Foucault. 


—are duly “ placed at the disposal of the public” on the noble terrace of 
the building, the absence of the employees, who alone could direct the un- 
learned visitor in the business of getting them to the proper focus, renders 
it utterly impossible for the public to obtain a glimpse of any of the skyey 
marvels it would be so glad to see. 

For this constant disappointment the ill-tempered obstinacy of the 
| renowned discoverer of asteroids, M. Le Verrier, is directly responsible, 
| Placed at the head of the Paris Observatory, he not only rules the whole. 
establishment from garret to cellar in a manner so tyrannous as to provoke 
perpetual insurrections among the rest of its personne’, but seems to take 
pleasure in thwarting the wishes of all who are brought, even occasionally, 
If the Observatory instruments remain 
inaccessible to those who go to the lectures mainly in the hope of being 


| enabled to take a look through them, it is simply because the director of 


the establishment does not think it worth his while to gratify them. 

M. Le Verrier is rather tall, rather large, of strong but ungraceful build, 
with yellow hair, pink complexion, Qlassy blue eyes, and heavy mouth. His 
smile is frequent but disagreeable, and his general expression the reverse 
of sympathetic. Of humble parentage, he has been fortunate in fiading, 
on his road from obscurity to his present brilliant position, influential friends, 
to whom, it is said, he has not always shown himself grateful. The pupils 
of the Polytechnic School subscribed among themselves the cost of his 
studies in that eminent establishment ; and he subsequently found effectual 
aid and support in the kindness of Arago, de Lionville, and others. 

Though not a man of genius, Le Verrier possesses very great talent, 
boldness, ingenuity, and indefatigable industry. He is especially skilful in 
all that relates to calculation ; but is weak and inexact as an observer. His 
rivals are perpetually holding up to criticism the mistakes he makes when- 
ever he attempts to fix the relative situations of the celestial bodies ; but 
all admit the admirable talent with which he has discussed, completed, and 
set in order the sidereal observations conducted during the directorship of 
Arago, and published by him in several volumes, constituting a contribu- 
tion of great importance and value to the archives of astronomic science. 


| But he manages, nevertheless, to keep the establishment in a state of intes- 


tine feud, and to deprive it of the services of those who should be its most 
valuable aids. During two years he arbitrarily kept M. Foucault, a mem- 
ber of the Institute, and one of the most learned physicists of France, from 
fulfilling his functions at the Observatory, and this in the teeth of the 
reiterated orders of the Minister of Public Instruction, in whom is vested 
the supreme control of the Observatory, and who regularly paid to 
M. Foucault the salary of which M. Le Verrier endeavored to deprive him. 


| During five months he shut M. Lucas out of his cabinet, and deprived him 


of his salary, which the Minister paid to him, as he had done in the case of 
M. Lepissier had the same fate. He has suppressed, in 
similar style, the salaries of twenty-eight of his subordinates in the 
space of fifteen months ; seven of these suspensions having been inflicted 
by him in the course of a single month. Being annoyed at the brilliant 
success of M. Marié-Davy, who has created the Meteorologic Board of 
the Observatory and rendered immense service to the French marine, M. Le 
Verrier first of all arbitrarily deprived the rising young savant of his aids 


.| and secretaries, and then, three years ago, caused to be built up the door by 


which his cabinet communicated with the interior of the Observatory, so as 
to compel M. Marié-Davy to go out of doors, and make the round of a good 
part of the extensive edifice, every time he needs to para from his cabinet 
to his private rooms, and vice versd. The director has also absolutely for- 


fortable seate, allow of the diagrams end experiments by which the lec-| bidden all the servants of the establishment to make a fire or to carry wood 
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for M. Davy ; so that this gentleman, whose official rank corresponds to that 
of chef de division, is compeiled, all through the winter, to carry wood to 
his cabinet with his own hands and to make his own fire! Since 1854, 
when M. Le Verrier was made director of the Paris Observatory, he has 
either summarily dismissed, or driven away by continued persecutions, no 
fewer than one hundred and two of the functionaries, of various ranks, 
placed under his orders. Several others consider themselves as marked for 
ejectment, and expect to find themselves turned out at a moment’s warn- 
ing. 

Very ugly stories are also rife in relation to M. Le Verrier’s management 
of the funds of the Observatory, of alterations made, apparently, for the 
sake of pocketing a large part of the sum demanded for the same, and of 
additions to the building for which exorbitant estimates have been accepted 
by the director, and which have been so badly constructed that they threaten 
to fall on the heads of the inmates. 

The Government has at last determined to put a stop to the scandals 
resulting from the maladministration of this important establishment, and 
has appointed a committee, consisting of MM. Delaunay de Lionville, Serret, 
Balard, all members of the Institute and men of high mark in the scientific 
world, to enquire into the stewardship of the director, and report accord- 
ingly. 





Notes. 


LITERARY, 


HorrMANN & CaMPe, of Hamburg, Germany, will publish this month 
the first volume of “ Miirchen und Sagen der nordamerikanischen Indianer” 
(“ Tales and Legends of the North American Indians”), by Carl Knortz, edi- 
tor of the German Family Paper, published at Detroit. The volume will 
contain ninety-seven of the tales, with explanatory notes and an introduc- 
tion, giving a comparative sketch of the religious views of the Indians and 
of certain Asiatic nations, which may, perhaps, throw some light on the ori- 
gin of the former. ; 





—It is said by the Publishers’ Circular that experience has taught the 
English publishers the lesson that it is not well to put forth at Christmas 
the greater number of their most important or, at any rate, most attractive 
books. The show of gorgeous volumes dependent for their interest upon 
the artist rather than the author, is much smaller this year than it was 
last. The same thing is true of our American publishers, and to nobody’s 
regret, we presume, unless that of the designers and engravers. We sup. 
pose the publishers never found the highly ornamented holiday books a 
very profitable part of their stock, and the reader surely seldom took up one 
without firmly resolving never to take upanother. They are almost always 
books to look at and not to read, and this even when their contents are of 
importance, for they are made too pretentious to be comfortable to handle, 
and, withal, are generally ugly. As for their value as gifts, no one who really 
cares for books ever presents one of these illustrated things to anybody else 
who cares for books. It is matter for congratulation that so few of them 
were issued by our publishers this year; persons of limited imagination 
who buy highly ornamented books for Christmas gifts because of inability 
to select something else had their task made easier by reason of the fewness 
of them, and doubtless the sale of real books was considerably larger than 
it would have been otherwise. 


—Mr. Spofford, in his report to the Joint Committee on the Library of 
Congress, says that the collection was never more prosperous in all its inter- 
ests than at present. Exclusive of unbound pamphlets, periodicals, etc., 
the whole number of volumes now on the shelves is 165,467. The library 
has been just doubled in size during the last two years. The acquisitions 
of the past year have been particularly numerous. The Peter Force col- 
lection, purchased now nearly a year since, has been removed to the Capitol, 
and will, we suppose, make the Congressional Library, as it ought to be, the 
richest in the country in works belonging to the political and historical lit- 
erature of America. Besides the Force collection, the library of the Smith- 
sonian Institute has been united with the old Congressional Library, and by 
means of its exchanges there have been added to the total number of books 
1,432 volumes, 4,417 pamphlets and parts of volumes, and 187 maps. 
Aside from the two special additions above-mentioned, 9,474 volumes have 
been added by purchase, by gift, by the exchanges of the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, and by the operation of the copyright law. From this latter source 
a stricter enforcement of the law has caused a very decided increase in the 
number of books received. In 1866, Congress provided for the free trans- 





mission through the mails of the publishers’ tribute to the library and im- 
posed a penalty on non-compliance ; so we have this year 1,493 volumes sent 
in, as against 836 last year; 1,340 periodicals and pamphlets, as against 572 
last year ; 1,256 pieces of music, against 386 in 1866; 319 engravings and 
photographs, against 170 last year ; and 91 maps, against 32. 


—The execution of the Fenians Allen, Larkin, and Gould, at Manchester 
the other day, will doubtless be often celebrated in song; for whatever 
else an Irish patriot wants, the sacer vates is never wanting to him, and the 
fate of these men has evidently stirred the feelings of their countrymen as 
deeply as any event in recent Irish history. The first-fruits of the coming 
harvest is “A Lamentation on Allen, Larkin, and Goold,” which on the 
day of the execution was hawked about the streets of Dublin. We print 
verbatim four of the eight stanzas: 


** Good people all, both great and small, that hears my case bewail, 
This day now terminates our fate before Manchester gaol, 
For the foul deed of murder we are condemned to die, 
And pay the penalty of that crime upon the gallows high. 


** John Allen, Gould, and Larkin, to Ireland did belong, 
Their friends all did wish them well, and saw they did no wrong. 
For the shooting Constable Sergeant Brett our lives were took away, 
And for the breaking of the van and demanding of the key. 


** November the 23rd will be remembered well, 
When Larkin’s wife and children came to take their last farewell, 
It would grieve your heart to see that ee in grief you would deplore, 
When they bade farewell in the dead cell, to part and meet no more. 


“ al * * * * * * ” 
‘* The Marchioness of Queensbury three hundred pound has sent, 

To help these suffering families it is her full intent, 

Should a subscription now be raised, as we expect will be, 

To keep their wives and families from want and misery.” 
The author confounds persons and tenses in a helpless way, and through- 
out displays a profound contempt or a heedless disregard of all the 
unities; but there is a sort of gallows pathos about it too, and for the rest, 
although it is guarded in its language and escapes being seditious—unless 
“ Erin Go Bragh ’’ at the head of the slip is seditious—still it is not a poem 
that an Englishman would very much like to read. 


—The subject of one of the essays in Miiller’s first volume (and the only 
one which bears upon the religions of aboriginal America) is “ The Popol 
Vub,” that relic of Central American literature for our knowledge of which 
we are indebted to the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg. It is also especially 
dwelt upon as one of that gentleman’s most important works in the review 
of his life and labors given in Lippincott’s Magazine, as recently noticed by 
us. In Miiller’s pages, as in those of the Philadelphia critic, are clearly to 
be seen both the strength and the weakness of the Abbé—on the one hand, 
his immense enthusiasm, faith, and enterprise ; on the other hand, his rash- 
ness, credulity, and philological unsoundness, combined with something of 
the complacency and swell which are apt to characterize the French ex- 
plorer in new fields. He is a man whose researches are of the highest value, 
and whose name is not to be spoken without admiration and gratitude by 
any one who loves the study of American antiquity ; while, notwithstand- 
ing, his results call for the most careful and enlightened criticism before 
they are accepted as authoritative and turned to use. Of such criticism, un- 
fortunately, we can hardly hope that they will receive a great deal among 
us, who have no school of American archeology, no living and active society, 
even, charged with its promotion, but only a few scattered workers (some 
of them, to be sure, of very high character) who follow the study in inter- 
vals of leisure won from other engrossing occupations. The chief seats of 
American learning are outside the borders of our own country. Buschmann, 
at Berlin, has during the past twenty years published researches both com- 
prehensive and profound into the languages of the North. The veteran 
botanist, Von Martins, has just put forth at Munich two stout volumes on 
the ethnology and linguistics of Brazil. At Paris there was formed, some 
ten years ago, a “ Society of American and Oriental Ethnography,” the two 
sections of which have since, we believe, become separate though closely 
connected organizations. M. Aubin, to whom the writer in Lippincott’s 
also does justice, has been one of the conspicuous members of this society, 
and its publications deserve to be far more widely circulated and better 
known among us than they are. We are thankful to the Philadelphia® 
magazine for contributing its quota towards awakening and enlightening the 
public interest in such matters, and hope that it will follow up the good 
beginning it has made. How bare our country is of true American arche- 
ologists may be seen in the fact that the professorship in this department 
founded a year ago by Mr. Peabody at Cambridge still remains unfilled. 
There is room to fear that, as the object of the Peabody gift was to found a 
museum, as well as a chair, of American archeology and ethnology, the 
general American tendency to building and collecting will be suffered to 
have its way, to the comparative neglect of the study of our aboriginal lan- 
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guages and literatures, as if these, when they are to be had, were not by far 
the most important and trustworthy sources of archeological and ethno- 
logical knowledge. Let us have in Harvard a school of American study, 
sustained by one who understands the spirit of antiquity, who is versed in 
the religions and literatures of primitive peoples, and thoroughly trained 
in historical and philological research, and there need be no fear that the 
museum will not rapidly fill with objects illustrative of the deeds and ways 
of our aboriginal races. And, perhaps, as the importance of the subject is 
better comprehended, men will be found to emulate Mr. Peabody’s noble 
liberality, and enrich other institutions with similar endowments. 


—Max Miller has just collected, in two handsome octavo volumes (Long- 
mans & Co., London), a portion of his occasional essaysand criticisms. The 
work bears the name “Chips from a German Workshop ”’—a quaint title, 
suggested, as the preface informs us, by a remark of the author's early 
patron in England, the celebrated Bunsen. Two more volumes, of essays 
on literature and 5n the science of language, are announced as in prepara- 
tion. Of those before us, the first is specifically designated as made up of 
“ Essays on the Science of Religion,” the second of “ Essays on Mythology, 
Traditions, and Customs;” but the contents of both are very similar in 
character, hardly requiring to be separately classified ; and, indeed, the spe- 
cial title of the former is, to a certain extent, misleading, as it might lead us 
to suppose the author’s attempt to have been the laying out and establishing 
of a “science of religion,” rather than, as is the case, the furnishing of con- 
tributions to a knowledge of the world’s religions—materials for a science, 
if such a science there is to be. He tells us himself that his aim is to “ suc- 
ceed in attracting more general attention towards an independent yet reve- 
rent study of the ancient religions of the world, and in dispelling some of 
the prejudices with which so many have regarded the yearnings after truth 
embodied in the sacred writings of the Brahmins, the Zoroastrians, and the 
Buddhists, in the mythology of the Greeks and Romans, nay, even in the 
wild traditions and degra ded customs of Polynesian savages.” His view of 
a science of religion is clearly to be gathered from this statement; it con- 
templates a study and comparison of all the creeds and forms of worship, 
ancient and modern, of the human race, regarded as outgrowths of the reli- 
gious spirit common to all men, as the efforts of different races and commu- 
nities, with what light and insight each was possessed of, to arrive at a 
knowledge of the unseen Creator and a communion with him. Truly a 
grand idea, catholic in the highest sense of the word ; and an idea which is 
so in accordance with the spirit of investigation of our time that though 
thus far chiefly confined to a few more enlightened minds, it is destined yet 
to become generally apprehended and adopted. We heartily admire Pro- 
fessor Miiller’s design and the spirit in which he carries it out. None of his 
other works shows his fine qualities of mind and heart in a more favorable 
light or does more credit to his widely varied learning. We rejoice in the 
thought that his wonderful popularity will draw to these essays and their 
theme the attention of great numbers whom they would not reach if put 
forth under the auspices of a less famous name. Into any detailed criticism 
of them we do not care at present to enter; it will be time enough for that 
when they are made more accessible to the American public by a reprint— 
as, we are informed, will soon be the case, Messrs. Scribner & Co., Miiller’s 
authorized publishers in this country, having already taken them in hand 
for that purpose. 





HOWELLS'S ITALIAN JOURNEYS.* 

CLoven having spent an evening with Thackeray when they both were 

in this country, said of him, in one of his letters home: “ Thackeray does n't 
sneer ; he is really very sentimental ; but he sees the silliness sentiment 
runs into, and so always tempers it with a little banter or ridicule.” In 
this remark, which we believe Clough was the first to make, there seems to 
be a great deal of the truth about Thackeray, and about a great number of 
his literary contemporaries—a number that bids fair to be larger before it 
is less. For it is true we suppose, beyond a doubt, although it has been 


said so often, that this is not the age of faith; probably we do live in a! 


century even morbidly critical ; probably the men of to-day do find it very 
hard to yield themselves with abandonment to belief in anything, whether 
outside of th ves or inside ; it seems to be a fact that they do habitu. 
ally exercise the criticising spirit, and to all things indifferently give 
nothing more earnest than contemplation tinged sometimes with ridicule, 
sometimes with discontent or contempt or wrath. Ever since “ Werther” 
everybody has been saying that this is so; the loudness and constancy 
of the complaints against it are proof enough, if any were wanting, of 
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the existence of the jtendency. There are people by the hundred who 
are almost as much worried about it as if really it were profitable to 
quarrel with facts, and they did well to be angry with the revolving 
world. Mr. Carlyle, notoriously, has been for many years in great con. 
cern about it; the uncomfortable cold iron of it has entered deep into 
Charles Kingsley’s soul—not hot enough to fuse it; Matthew Arnold— 
who is by no means the least complete exemplar of it—indeed, whose 
anachronistic “ Erapedocles on Etna”’ is, in a sense, the poem of the pres 
ent—is tormented by this enquiring, introspective, continually baffled apirit, 
which, however, he is not the man to pronounce a spirit of evil; Clough 
himself was incessant and relentiess in critical inspection and introspection, 
though he was not of a nature to rest content in discontent, despised him. 
self and the rest of things, if he at all despised anything, in such a way 
as if it might eventually turn out that he and they were, after all, not to 
be despised. Hundreds of other names might be mentioneed ; Roman 
Catholic writers are fond of making lista of such critics and doubters, from 
Byron and Heine to Guérin, and thereupon urging al! unserene mariners 
to drive on shore from the troublesome waves into the peace of the 
church. But there is no need of borrowing examples—frightful ex” 
amples. It is, as we have said, universally admitted that we are all 
nowadays apt to be disbelievers and critical ; that some of us are obtru. 
sively unhappy in our scepticism; that others of us secretly cherish 
what we much more than half believe to be delusions, and then take 
vengeance on ourselves for the confessed folly of this course by laughing 
at ourselves for cherishing them, as well as at everybody else who cherishes 
them. The sentimental character is of no particular age; no more is the 
satirical ; but the union of the two in a sentimentalist satirized by 
himeelf is, we suppose, almost peculiar to our own time—at any rate, is 
commoner now than ever before. Not so very long ago, it would hardly 
have been Thackeray who would have seen the silliness into whieh his sen 
timent ran ; it would have required another person to do him that office of 
doubtful kindness. He did it for himself, and is, therefore, called cynical by 
that large and respectable class of people who can only believe that one isin 
pain if one roars with a sufficient larynx, that one is kindly if one sobs 
audibly where four ways meet, and, generally, can never have anything 
made too plain for them, and some things never plain enough. 

With such people the author of “ Italian Journeys” will not be so 
much of a favorite as he deserves to be. The thing which chiefly 
struck us in reading his book, or rather one of the things which 
struck us, was that he, better than any other American writer, illus- 
trates the tendency of which we have been speaking. He was certainly 
a sentimentalist before he was a satirical humorist; in these “ Italian 
Journeys,” as well as in his “ Venetian Life,” he talks of Italy so that one 
sees he had dreamt of it before going there, and, also, as if he bad done not 
a little dreaming after he went. . Both books finally leave on the reader’s 
mind the same sort of impression left by the Italy of story and song. But 
though Mr. Howells’s books are pervaded by sentiment, it is sentiment satir- 
ized—satirized not with the least bitterness ; on the contrary, with unfail- 
ing good nature and cheerfulness, but still so treated that the reader 
thinks of the writer as a man who, knowing that he has enthusiasms, know- 
ing the delusiveness of enthusiasms, deliberately moderates, habitually re- 
strains them and banters them. One thinks that as a poet he might 
make the same kind of vers de société as Praed made—and Praed would 
have been a sentimental lyrist of considerable name but that in him 
the lyrical ardor was “sicklied o’er” with an over-sensitive reserve, 
and balked by a delicacy and severity of judgment born of the spirit 
of self-criticism. Mr. Howells has the same good taste, the same 
love of high finish or incapacity for slovenly execution, the same knowl- 
edge of the extent of his powers, some well-proved ability as a versifier 
if not an equal facility, at least equal sense and wit if not equal acquire- 
ments, and a felicitous subtlety of humor, in which he has the advantage 
of Praed—in which, in fact, so far as we know, be bas not his equal 
among living writers in English, and decidedly has no superior among 
American-born writers, living or dead. 

But to leave talking about the sort of man which this delightful book 
and its predecessor reveal to us, and to come to the volume in hand. Ofa 
great deal of it there is no need that we should speak to readers of the 
Nation, for much of it was first published in these columns. The reader 
makes pilgrimage in Mr. Howells’s company to Padua and Ferrara and 
Genoa and Naples, to Pompeii and Herculaneum, to Capri under the guid 
ance of the scoundrelly Antonino, to Rome, which Mr. Howells, like Clough, 
was glad and sorry, or sorry and glad, to find “ rubbishy "—to Petrarch’s 
house, to Canova’s birthplace at Arqua, to Cimbric Bassano, to Como and 
Bologna, and many places more, all of which are treated with a sort of 
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loving disparagement, which belongs partly to Mr. Howells in Italy and, if , adequate knowledge of English, which is shown by repeated and sometimes 
we may so speak, partly to the nineteenth century in Italy. | flagrant violations of idiom, and from his ignorance of the laws of the 

We would not be understood as saying that very much of our author's | verse which he employs. These defects are sufficiently radical to vitiate the 
humor does not refuse subjection to the description of it that we have given. | whole translation, and leave the present one quite by itself asa subject of - 
He overflows with pure fun and humor of a delightfully quiet sort. Exclude criticism. We think it fair to say, however, that we have observed several 
the first sentence of the following quotation, and the passage is humor of | passages where Miss Frothingham’s understanding of the original would 
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any century—and all centuries—as well as of this century of ours: 


“T hardly expected him to tura out so red-hot a democrat as he did on 
better acquaintance, but being a warm friend of man myself, | was not 
sorry. (Garibaldi was the beginniag and ending of his political faith, as he 
is with every enthusiastic Italian. ‘Tae honest soul’s conception of all con- 
crete evil was brouzht forth in two words, of odd enough application. In 
Europe, and Italy more particalarly, tras men have suffered chiefly from 
this form of evil, and the captain evidently could concsive of no other cause 
of suffering anywhere. We were talking of the American war, and when 
the captain had asked the usual question, ‘Quand> finird mai questa guerra?’ 
and [ responded as usual, ‘A4, ci vuo! pazienza!’ the captain gave a heavy 
sigh, and turning his head pensively aside, plucked his grapes from the 
cluster a moment in silence. 

“ Then he said: ‘ You Ataericans are in the habit of attributing this war 
to slavery. The cause is not sufficient.’ 

“T ventured to demur and explain. ‘No,’ said the captain, ‘the cause 
is not sufficient. We Italians know the only cause which could produce a 
war like this.’ 

“T was naturally anxious to be instructed in the Italian theory, hoping it 
might be profounder than the English notion that we were fighting about 
tariffs. 

“The captain frowned, looked at me care fully, and then said : 

“In this world there is but one cause of mischief—the Jesuits.’ ” 


We should never have done quoting if we were to quote all of this vol- 
ume that has given us great pleasure. 
a proof that in Mr. Howells we have a new writer with a peculiar gift of 
value sufficient to ensure him a place by himself, and a very honorable 
place, in American literature—in English literature. He has yet to prove 
that, except for his humor and his taste, he is to be of mark; we du 
not know that when men shall be purely rational animals and do not any 
more delight in being pleased, he will be of importance ; but, speaking for 
the present, we should say that as a humorist he is the superior of all other 
American writers. The “ Biglow Papers” will be enduringly famous for 
their character-painting and wit, if we do not misjudge, rather than for their 
humor. Mr. Howells is master of so elaborately finished a style—finished 
almost to finicalness in places—his taste is so exquisite, his humor so 
refined, that perhaps he may as well look for only a part of his audience in 
this generation. Some authors are wise in their generation, and for some 
authors there are other generations, but, if we do not rely too much on our 
own judgment, a constant audience Mr. Howells is sure of having. It is 
true that he might be still surer of it if he had it in his power to display 
his humor on themes of more universal interest ; and that he has this in his 
power and will so display it, we and his other readers will believe and 
hope, and meantime will be thankful for anything he may choose to give us. 





“NATHAN THE WISE.”* 


Tuts volume forms the third in the valuable series of translations now 
publishing by Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt, and is accompanied with the 
promise of others of equal interest in literature. We are glad to be able 
to speak favorably of Miss Frothingham’s work, which satisfies in a high 
degree the requirements of a good translation. In clearness of expression, 
in ready command of idiomatic English, and in a sufficient familiarity with 
the original, the translator is rarely wanting, and gives evidence] of power 
which would be competent to deal successfully with a more difficult subject. 
The temperate, not to say prosaic, character of the work, the comparative 
uniformity of its tone and simplicity of language, give scope for little more 
than the most ordinary qualities of a translator, but even these are rare 
enough to deserve high commendation. The poem has hitherto been known 
to American readers chiefly through the translation of Dr. Reich, published 
in London in 1860. We originally intended to make a somewhat extended 
comparison of these translations, but an examination of the two satisfied 
us that, however gratifying such a comparison might be to the present 
translator, it wouid be of little value to our readers. We would not be 
understood as speaking too disrespectfully of Dr. Reich’s translation, which 
is, in some respects, a meritorious one. It follows the letter of the original 
with perhaps greater fidelity than the American version, and shows for the 
most part a thorough understanding of the author's meaning and a genuine 
sympathy with his spirit. Its chief defects result from the translator’s in- 





* “Nathan the Wise: A Dramatic Poem. By Gottholdt Ephraim 


Lessing. Trans- 
lated by Ellen Frothiogham.”’ New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1968. 


From the beginning to the end it is | 


have been helped by a careful examination of Dr. Reich’s work. Aninstance 
occurs in the second scene of the first act, where the present version gives 
| One roof is o’er us both;”’ Dr. Reich more literally and forcibly renders 
|“ You’re breathing side by side with her.” Dr. Rejch, to be sure, in this single i 

passage, if our text is correct, makes two needless departures from the letter 
_of the original, but he preserves its spirit ; the American translation ignores 
| both. In Act IL, Scene 2, page 59 of the volume before us, we read, “‘ Some- 
, times we’ll be jealous;” Dr. Reich, “ Maybe he’s somewhat envious.” The 
| first, to say nothing of its inaccuracy, seems to us to miss entirely the point. 
| We have not space to allude to others which, though not generally impor- 
| tant, are enough so to justify our remark. In a more important passage in 
| Act L, Scene 2, one of the finest in the poem, where Nathan, addressing 
| Daja, protesis against spiritual pride, both translators spoil the effect by 
| failing to give the true force of the climax, “ Allein ein Mensch.” The in- 

tensity of Nathan’s feeling, rising progressively through his speech, finds 
| concentrated expression in these words, and to render them ,with our ver- 
sion, “But think him human now,” or with Dr. Reich’s, “ But different 
‘tis with man,” is simply to emasculate the passage. We are tempted to 
suggest here what seems to us to be the chief defect in the present transla- 


| tion, and that is a deficiency of energy and heartiness ; too much tendency 


to retreat behind the bulwark of dictionaries and authorized versions, and 
too little readiness to yield wholly to the spirit of the work, and, by being 
penetrated by it, to reproduce it. The ideal translator, if the book to be 
rendered have any original power, needs the daring, if not the genius, of the 
author. Heshould feel at least as much as he thinks. 

Notwithstanding the faults we have suggested, and others of a similar 
character, Miss Frothingham’s translation is, upon the whole, an excellent 
one, and by all odds the best in English. Her version, like that of Dr. 
Reich, is in the metre of the original, and her versification is not infrequently 
superior to that of her author. We have space for but a single extract, 
which will serve to illustrate the quality of her translation. It is taken 
from the speech of Saladin in the eighth scene of the fifth act : 


come ; be not too strict with him. 
else, were he less hot and proud, 
Let the one 


* Come, darling, 

Were he aught 

He might not have preserved you. 

Excnse the other. Come; put him to shame; 

Do that which should be his—confess your love— 

Give him your hand; and if he should disdain you, 

Should he forget how infinitely more 

You did for him by this than he for you— 

What did he then for you? get singed a little! 

But what was that? Then has he naught of Assad, 

Naught of my brother, wears his likeness only, 

And not his heart. Come, love!” 
We quote this passage not because it is remarkable in itself, but because it 
seems to us to give a fair idea of the translator’s power. We can only 
wish that her labor had been expended upon a work of more general inter- 
est, and, if it be not too heterodox to say so, of more intrinsic merit. We 
have no doubt that the want of vigor which we suggested above is in some 
measure due to the character of the poem. We have never been able to 
understand fully the grounds of the reputation which “ Nathan” has enjoyed 
among critics. It would of course be out of place to subject the poem to 
the ordinary tests of dramatic composition, as Lessing expressly disclaims 
the design ofadrama. He calls it a “dramatic poem.” It is dramatic in 
form only, not in substance. The events are connected feebly or unnatu- 
rally ; the last resorts of exhausted in vention appear in the characters them- 
selves, to say nothing of the action. What, for example, could be less proba- 
ble in the course of human events than the meeting in such relations of three 
characters like Saladin, Nathan, and the Templar? We have a Mohamme- 
dan, a Jew, and a Christian, each of virtue so angelic, so beyond the ordinary 
reach of human nature, that our sympathy moves from one to another in 
the vain hope of finding something akin to ourselves whereon to rest, and at 
last turns with satisfaction to Daja, or perhaps the Patriarch, as a familiar 
though weak and commonplace, type of human nature. 

This poem, then, lacks some of the most essential ele ts of dramatic 
interest. There is not sufficient scope for the conflict of an passions 
and interests. Minds of so noble a type, or so thoroughly disciplined as to 
_ have made self-renunciation the law of their lives, are similar in too essen- 
| tial a particular to afford the degree of opposition necessary for the display 
of dramatic effect. The author evidently felt this defect, and has endeavored 

to heighten the interest by making the leading incidents of the play turn 
| upon certain remarkable phenomena, especially the recognition of the 
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Templar by Saladin and Nathan, and of Recha by Saladin and Sittah. The 
failure of such an attempt is inevitable. 

But if it be neither capable of producing dramatic effect in any proper 
sense nor true to nature in its delineation of character, wherein does its merit 
consist? It consists mainly, it seems to us, in the conception of the char- 
acters. However improbable in fact, there is something truly grand in the 
idea of three minds, each subjected to peculiar and most powerful influences 
of bigotry and superstition, rising superior to them all, and recognizing, 
each in the other, that true nobility of character which makes good men 
everywhere alike before God. It is something to have conceived characters 
like these; it is more to have shown that they are almost possible; to have 
made us feel assured that they were possible would have been more than 
we had a right to expect. We read this poem in earlier days, awed by its 
reputation and that of its author, and laid it aside with reverence only to 
forget it. We returned to it when this translation was laid before us with 
the same reverence, tempered somewhat, it may be, by experience. We 
are now satisfied that it is not a great dramatic poem, nor a really great 
poem of any kind; and that it will hold its reputation partly from its 
association with the later years of Lessing, and partly and more justly for 
the beauty and value of many of its detached thoughts. 

We submit these views with less hesitation, from our conviction that 


Lessing’s true strength lay in the direction of criticism and not in that of. 


original composition. In his own field what rival has he? We sincerely 


hope that the present translator may be tempted to turn next to the “Lao. 


coon,” and give American readers an opportunity to become acquainted with 
what is, beyond comparison, the masterpiece in critical literature. 

The publisher has appended to the poem Fischer's critical essay, and pre- 
fixed to it a little essay, biographical in its nature, which, with much clever- 
ness, tells the reader who does not know Lessing all that it is necessary for 
him to know before reading the poem. 








MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY. 
THE Atlantic of this month opens with Mr. Whittier’s idyllic piece, “ The 
Wife,” a rather pretty little courting scene, with accessories of New England 
hills, mowing, golden-rod by the roadside, and so forth. The love-making 





Chairman, at this moment I stand astonished at my own moderation.” By 
'some fault of ours, we suppose, the 7ranscript has missed—apparently it 
‘miesed—the real meaning of our remarks. It is to be regretted that we 

spoke no more plainly. But it is hardly worth while now to explain. We 

may say, though, before leaving the subject, that when we begin to increase 
the circulation of the Nation by the means which the 7ranserip¢ points 
out we shall be trouSted by this fear—that other journals, seduced by our 
example and not so well knowing when to stop, may be led into putting all 
sorts of enterprises, the bad not less than the good. We therefore refrain 
our feet. And it would give us some consideral!> pleasure to see the 
Atlantic—which we have always more or less respected as a chief pillar of 
American literature—and the 7ranscript, between which and the Atlantic 
there is a certain connection, and all other good journals and magazines—it 
would give us not a little pleasure, we say, to see them all setting the high. 
est possible example ; all doing nothing to cause even the weakest brethren to 
offend. 

Dr. Hayes’s “ Dr. Molke's Friends ” is really interesting ; we do not know 
of better descriptions of Arctic scenery, and he gives a dramatic interest. to 
his story. The ‘Combat of Diomed and Mars” gives Mr. Bryant's name to 
the Atlantic for January ; he translates the end of the fifth book of the 
/ Tliad.” “Our Second Girl” is by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, and is a 
short love story, in the composition of which, we fear, Mrs. Stowe bad inter- 
| ested motives. It looksas if she intended to entice young women of breeding, 
but of small means, into the position of table-girls, But if that was what 
she meant, she would have done well to have made Mr. ‘Tom fall in love 
| with Mary while she yet was a servant in Beacon Street. To let her wait 

till he happen’ upon her in Newport, where she is a segment of one of our 

upper circles, is not the way to bring free and cultivated American young 
ladies out of the paper-box factories and laundries and printing-otlices, and 
| other places where they escape rulers of their own sex and get more or less 
| independence, to the relief of the much-perplexed American housekeeper. 
| Neither as a story merely is “Our Second Girl” very clever. 
“Byways of Europe,” by Bayard Taylor, “The Late President Way- 
land,” by an anonymous author, and “ The Old Masters in the Louvre,” we 
have read—except a part of the article first mentioned--and we do not 
| recommend them for perusal. We are not competent to set aside any of Mr. 





takes a Clara Vere-de-Verish turn for » little while, but comes to a good | Benson’s judgments on particular works of art, but it is pretty safe to disre 
end, and the verses are as pure and kind and pleasant as all Mr. Whittier's gard entirely a person who writes with so much heat as he evidently puta 
later works. The landlord might as well, we should say, have been dis- into his writing. There is a gushingness about him that reminds one of 
pensed with ; for the station in life to which he was called he is, perhaps, | « slopping over,” as A. Ward said, and most slopping over is due to un- 
the least bit too sentimental, and we do not know how he should know 80 | steadiness rather than over-fulness. Mr. Higginson’s “ Oldport Wharves” 
much of Miss Mary’scourtship. “Flotsam and Jetsam” follows “ The Wife,” | we began to read with expectations of pleasure ; and there is something 
and is a story more than commonly well written, and showing in the writer good about the hulk of the pirate ship and the American boy and the old 
some study of figures and some, though less, study of character. In “ Pitts. | Newport pilots. Mr. Howells, concerning “ Mrs. Johnson,” his negro cook, is 
burg” we come upon Mr. Parton, and get a good description of a Pittsburg delightful for his humorous fancy, and besides him there are among this 
day, and a readable account of several branches of Pittsburg business, as, month's contributors Emerson, Lowell, Hawthorne, and Dickens. Certainly 
for instance, coal-mining and the making of great guns. We see that the the magazine does not lack distinguished names. Whittier, Mrs. Stowe, 
Transcript, of Boston, finds some fault with us in its gentle way for our too Mr. Parton, Bayard Taylor, Dr. Bushnell—we suppose, in the notice of Pro- 
irreverent treatment of Mr. Parton’s article in the December Atlantic— fessor Stowe’s book—Howells, Bryant, Lowell, Dickens, Emerson, and Haw- 
the article on the electrotyping company at Providence. The editor thorne are on the list, and most of the writers named have sent something 
suggests that if we ourselves would, instead of doing some other things» | well worth reading. 

publish such essays as that one of Mr. Parton’s, we might readily increase As for Mr. Dickens, he is apparently going to publish in the Atlantic one 
our present circulation to a circulation of two hundred thousand copies. He of his briefer and less important tales. The first chapters of it describe 
turns against us our own little joke, and declares that a series of papers sketchily a boy who grows shy under the harsh treatment of his father and 
descriptive of the making of “ Plantation Bitters” and other such manufact-| mother, an!—when these die in a London cellar, of fever and starva. 
ures would sensibly help us in conferring benefits on the reading public. Per- | tion—under the influence of a dreary old farm-house in the country. A 
haps he is a little too sanguine as to the degree of prosperity we could reach ; hypocritical dissenter is also introduced. The story promises pretty well. 
or perhaps he says two hundred thousand when he means twenty thousand ; “ Hawthorne in the Boston Custom-House”’ consists of letters which 
to get into a wild way of talking is easy ; but we suppose he is substantially Hawthorne, while an officer of the customs, wrote to some of his friends. 
correct. Doubtless we might add ten thousand or even twenty thousand | He was then, perhaps, twenty-five years old, or thereabouts; the style in 
to our circulation by publishing exhaustive treatises on various branches of which he writes is not just such as he would perhaps have written years 
American industry—such treatises, say, as it would pay the manufacturers afterwards ; but the man himself is to be seen in them—not only the 
to scatter broadcast throughout the country as advertisements. And to get young man, but the man who is to be always young. There is no thought 
@ man to prepare them would not be very hard. It is altogether probable here so deep but many as beautiful as any he ever gave us, and some as 
that a “ graphic, readable, thoroughly magaziny ” account of the “ Platform | subtle. He had long before that time been a writer, and we can sve him 


” 





Scale” business or the rise and glory of Mr. “ Helmbold’s Buchu” would 
put the Nation, if it should print them, in the proud position of command- 
ing still more of the admiration and envy of “our enterprising publishers” 
In fact, sometimes, with the example before us of many of our newspapers 
and periodicals, when we think of all the money we might make by all the | 
puffing we might do, we feel like crying out, in the language of Clive, who 
—when gentlemen insinuated that he had degraded himself by accepting 
money for rendering such good offices as his high position gave him power 
to render—is reported to have said, with profanity, which we omit: “ Mr. 











here as watchful and studious of everything likely to be of use to him as 
we know he was afterwards. We suppose that no other American author 
has left behind him so much material for the biographer who shall write 
the history of the growth of his genius as Hawthorne has left in his journal 
and letters. At any rate, considered from this point of view, they are 
instructive and delightful reading. 

Mr. Emerson’s “ Aspects of Culture” is full of nobly beautiful thought. 
It opens with a glorification of our material prosperity which would please 
Mr. Parton, and then ascends to a point from which the chief use of Mr 
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Parton’s natural sciences is seen to be metaphysical and to a praise of the | 
ideal, entirely in Mr. Emerson's manner, reducing “ All that’s made toa green 
thought in a green shade,” as thus: “ Spiritual is stronger than any material 
force ’’-—‘ Nature is mute but as the soul quickens it ”—‘“ The mind of man 
is the key to the whole ””—“ Nature always the effect, mind the flowing cause” 
—*“ The moral sentiment is the fountain of power ”—“ Mind carries the law ; 
history is its slow and atomic unfolding ””—*“ There is W® use in Copernicus 
if the robust periodicity of the solar system does not show its equal per- | 
fection in the mental sphere ”—“ I shall never believe that centrifugence | 
and centripetence balance unless mind heats and meliorates as well as the 
surface and soil of the globe.” 

Mr. Lowell writes “In the Twilight,” a poem whose title tells what it 
is. Musings by the fireside, at the hour when the night, before she sends 
the day to join its innumerable predecessors, shows us some of them belong- 
ing to the past which we hold in memory, some of them vague as if belong- 
ing toa previous existence. The opening image is finely appropriate, and the 
whole poem is beautiful. Some of the verses are very successfully onoma- 
topoetic, but we are not able to make all the stanzas read musically. 

The poetry in the Galary consists of some verses by Doctor T. W. Par- 
sons, who compliments highly, rather than elegantly or neatly, a lady to 
whom he sends a book of his poems. There are also some verses by Mr. 
Edgar Faweett, not bad of their kind. Mr. William L. Stone, who has re- 
cently translated Madame Riedesel’s “Letters and Journals,” writes an 
atticle putting “ Burgoyne in a New Light ”—not so very new either—and 
showing the entire incompetency of that finished gentleman—of the time 
of George the Third—to command his army of invasion. As an aid to get- 
ting a proper view of our Revolutionary generals—a view quite different 
from that one which exalts them into demigods—Mr. Stone’s article is wor- 
thy of perusal. Teachers of district schools, widows of members of the 
Society of Cincinnati, Southern statesmen, Fourth of July orators, could 
hardly do a better thing than read it. They will see that it was not so 
miraculous a thing for our national bird to “catawampously chaw up” the 
British beast as some of us have been apt to think; and that it will be 
good for some of us to have this truth presented to us, no one will doubt 
who is familiar with the legal voter. Sound views on his part in regard to 
repudiation are, just at this moment, of more importance than a dispassion- 
ate estimate of Sir George Provost’s defeat at Plattsburgh ; but still all 
truth is good, and Mr. Stone does the state some service in correcting the 
school history and showing what it was exactly that Gates and Schuyler 
fought against. A better article, however, is Mr. E. E. Hale’s clever but, 
apparently, hastily prepared article on “The Same Christmas in Old Eng- 
land and New.” In Old England, on Christmas, 1620, Marshal Cadenet 
landed at Dover, having come as ambassador to James the First, proposing 
the marriage of Prince Charles with Henrietta. In New England, on that 
day, the Puritans began to cut timber for the first house in Plymouth, seem- 
ingly desecrating the day with malice prepense. This contrast is suffi- 
ciently striking, we suppose. To make it more so, Mr. Hale finds in Cadenet’s 
despatch-bag the civil war, the Commonwealth, the execution of Charles 
the First, the abdication of James the Second, the descent of the Pretender 
and of the Young Pretender. But they were not there; as for all those 
things, the marshal had as much to do with them as if he had been non- 
existent, and Christmas, 1620, is the wrong day from which to date the 
Jacobite woes, however it may be as regards the glories of our Puritans. 
Mr. Hale’s virile force as a writer, and his humor, are seen to very good ad- 
vantage in this little essay. The Galary appears in a new cover—yellow— 
with a design printed upon it in black, much more seemly than either of its 
two former outsides, and perhaps as pretty as any of the pictorial magazine 
covers. The proprietors are wise to print their cover in only one color here- 
after, and so save money, while their magazine presents a much more respect- 
able appearance. 

The Broadway has an article, by Sala, descriptive of “New Year’s Day 
in New York,” with only one blunder in it, so far as we have observed, but 
not very readable. We mention the article—and the magazine for that 
matter—to say that Mr. Nast, who is no respecter of persons, in illustrating 
it has produced acomic effect by representing, among the New Year’s callers 
at an up-town front door, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Horace Greeley, Mr. Raymond, 
and other men of fame. 

Harper's is as good as usual. The author of “ John Halifax ” has begun 
a novel in this number, and we read with pleasure an article entitled 
“Among the Wheat-fields of Minnesota,’ and another called “German 
Newspapers.” As to this latter, the author’s philosophizing we thought not 
valuable enough to repay the pains it must have cost him; but he states 
clearly a great many interesting facts about the life of German journalists. 





The “ Easy Chair” we always read, and we believe we never read it without 


liking it—sometimes well, sometimes better than well. We praise also the 
paper, “ In the Five Points,” which is more than tolerably well done. For 
the rest, the magazine “contains the usual variety of matter, and is a 
feast,” as they say. 

In Hours at Home Dr. Bushnell writes of the moral uses of “ Physical 
Danger,” and finds it easy to make out his case. The sixth of Professor 
Tyler's “ Representative Cities” is Rome—not, as one might suppose, so 
well done as Damascus and the others. Mr. Alfred B. Street contributes 
one of the most unsuccessful poems—*“ The Titan”—-which we have seen 
for a long time. Mr. Sherwood’s “ Magenta ” is, however, too bad altogether. 
The editor will surely be getting a round-robin from the other contributors 
if he publishes a third production of Mr. Sherwood’s muse. Miss Yonge’s 
“ Chaplet of Pearls” goes on in this number of the magazine, and will be 
found readable. So, perhaps, will Mr. E. D. Neill’s “Old Virginia Schools 
and Early Ministers,” which is laborious and careful; but Mr. Neill ought 
to have told us whether all the money and all the work expended for schools. 
in Virginia produced any schools or colleges, and this he unaccountably 
fails to do, though he probably knows. The article on “‘ Deaf Mute Instruc- 
tion”’ seems to us to owe too much to Mr. F. B. Sanborn’s article in a late 
North American. Not that we charge the writer with borrowing his facts 
from a source go little recondite; as to that we have no opinion whatever ; 
but the editor ought not to have republished matter so nearly identical 
with what has been published before. 

Whoever would like a sample of the eloquence of the famous Pére 
Hyacinthe may find it in the January Catholic World. He addressed the 
Congress at Malines on “ The Labor Question,” and there is literally noth- 
ing in what he said—nothing that touches the labor question. Aubrey de 
Vere has some fine verses, “ Mater Filii,” ending with this characteristi- 
cally ingenious and Roman Catholic turn of thought : 


* *TfT but touch his vesture’s hem, 
I shall be healed, and strong, and free—’ 
Thou wert his vesture, Mary ; them 
His virtue heals that cling to thee.” 


It seems a pity that Mr. de Vere should be the laureate of the immaculate 
conception—to dogma give up what was meant for mankind ; but it is not 
to be denied that it is worth while to take for a little time the Catholic 
point of view for the sake of more fully appreciating his strains, which are 
unfailingly delightful. “Matin,” also, by R. 8. Willis, is pleasing poetry. 
We do not know when we have read anything with more pleasure than 
“The Comedy of Convocation,” which is the title alike of the fifteenth 
article in the Catholic World and of an English pamphlet which the Catholic 
Publication House is about to reprint. The article is wholly composed of 
extracts from the pamphlet, which, for its wit and fun and acuteness, is 
really admirable. We heartily recommend all our readers, of whatever 
shade of religious belief, to give themselves the pleasure of reading it, and 
we advise the Catholic Publication House to print 2 very large edition of it. 
The work is said to be from the pen of Father Newman, and is every way 
worthy of the imputed authorship. 

The Riverside Magazine for Young People (Hurd & Houghton) has 
added to its attractions for older people by giving two pictures of a certain 
value, full page wood-cuts after drawings by Mr. La Farge. In the Decem- 
ber number of the magazine was “The Wolf Charmer,” with some ex- 
planatory text translated from the French of George Sand ; in the current 
number is “The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” drawn to illustrate Robert 
Browning's well-known poem which accompanies it here. The style of 
wood-engraving employed for the pages of the Riverside is almost uniformly 
bad, and these pictures are not excepted from the rule. The complete 
wiping out of all expression of face from all the childish party following 
the Pied Piper, except the baby and the bullet-headed little boy behind the 
Piper’s back, is the best instance of what we mean that we can give. The 
drawing must have been rich in expression. There is an active and fruitful 
fancy, and perhaps something better than that, in these pictures. Mr. 
La Farge seems to us to have great qualities as a book illustrator. 

Our Young Folks for January also shows improved illustrations. Mr. 
Dickens begins a children’s story, and his portrait in steel is made the fron- 
tispiece of the number. 








Life and Letters of Madame Swetchine. By Count de Falloux, of the 
French Academy. Translated by H. W. Preston. (Boston: Roberts Bro- 
thers. 1867.)—These memoirs are valuable chiefly as an interesting contri- 
bution to purely Catholic literature, but gain a somewhat more general 
human interest from the graceful manner in which they are written, and 
the insight they give us into a character not only religious, but at the same 
time intellectual and highly cultivated. The letters of Eugénie de Guérin 
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revealed a nature somewhat similar, but in her there was the glow of im- 
aginative and poetic feeling, and the raptures and rewards, the desponden- 
cies also, of the religious life were clothed by genius with a seductive charm 
of expression for which we look in vain in these letters. If we say that 


Madame Swetchine was neither a genius nor a saint, we wish neither to | 


insinuate a doubt as to the value of her literary remains nor the depth and 
sincerity of her religious faith ; but simply to imply that her religious emo- 
tions are not so ecstatic as to excite enthusiasm, and that her letters, though 
they abound in fine and well-expressed thoughts, and always indicate a 


clear, forcible, well-regulated, and well-trained mind, are lacking in that | 


sympathetic quality which inevitably converts readers into friends. 
Madame Swetchine was born in Moscow in the year 1782, during the 
reign of Catharine II., in whose court her father, M. Soymonof, held a 
prominent position. She died in Paris in 1857. Her life embraces, there- 
fore, a long and very stormy period in European politics ; but, though some 
little stress is occasionally laid by her biographer on external events, and 
her correspondence is full of allusions to them, no part of the interest which 
attaches to her is due to her surroundings. Her life was singularly un. 
eventful. She was married at seventeen to a man of forty-two, who was 


selected for her by her father, ‘Sophia acquiesced in this choice,” says her | 


biographer, “as in all which emanated from her father, with loving defer. 
ence. She had lost her mother several years before ; and what specially 
attracted her in this union was the certainty that she would not be sepa- 
rated from her little sister.” 

General Swetchine seems to have been a kind husband, but is said 
not to have been his wife’s equal in mind, and apparently took little 
interest in her favorite pursuits. She had no children, and on the 
death of her father, to whom she was profoundly attached, she threw 
herself into religion with a zeal which seems to us to intimate that 
her heart was unoccupied. She entered the Greek Church, and for years 
remained a communicant with it. She was not, however, one of those 
saintly natures in which religious fervor and works of charity leave no room 
for other aspirations. She was a hard student and a catholic reader—re- 
jecting no book because its sentiments differed from her own, and never 
laying aside a work of value without analyzing it, making copious notes, 
and in some cases copying it entire. This portion of her life, ranging from 
her nineteenth to her thirty-third year, seems to us the most suggestive and 
valuable. In the voluminous correspondence with Mlle. Stourdza which 
forms the principal record of it, she shows herself to be a loving and stead- 
fast friend, and manifests a rare capacity of withholding her judgment until 
she had sufficient grounds for forming it, and, generally, of acting according 
to reason instead of impulse. During this period also she contracted an in- 
timate friendship with the celebrated Count de Maistre, who exercised a 
great, though for a long while a successfully combated, influence in convert- 
ing her to Catholicism. There were no great obstacles in the way of such 
a conversion. Though her reading had included Kant and Fichte and 
Hegel, she was troubled by no metaphysical doubts as to the truth of the 
fundamental religious dogmas, and had no prejudices against that form of 
faith which she finally adopted. The manner of her conversion was in this 
wise. In June, 1815, shesecluded herself with a library full of ecclesiastical 
histories. “She ascended,” says Count de Falloux, “to the sources of his- 
tory ; she compared dates; she studied languages ; over and above all she 
gave her soul to prayer. 
had composed an invocation to God, in which she interceded for the con- 
version of her friend; and this prayer she had repeated daily, ever since 
the 10th of January, 1810.” As usual, Madame Swetchine read with pen 
in hand. “From the Ist to the 25th of November she composed and wrote 
three hundred pages of enormous size. In two days, from the 25th to the 
27th of November, she wrote twenty-six.” We are at liberty to conjecture 
which of these agencies proved most efficacious in producing the desired re- 
sult—whether the study of languages, the books of manuscripts, or the 


prayer of the Princess Alexis ; but by the 3ist of August Madame Swetchine 


had decided the Greek Church to be in error, the Papal supremacy to be an 
unquestionable fact, and was ready to make her profession of faith asa 
Catholic. 

Father Newman tells us that since he entered the Church he has been 
perfectly happy and free from all religious doubts; and Madame Swetchine 
seems to have been in much the same condition—a condition which, though 
it may seem to be desirable, is not, on the whole, particularly interesting to 
the outside world. Madame Swetchine lived a long life which was filled 
with devotion and good works; she attracted to her numerous friends, 
some of whom are well known in literature, and was regarded by them 
with the greatest respect and affection. Her mind was essentially womanly 
and non-creative, but she exerted a powerful influence on some of the best 
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minds of her time. There are a few letters from M. de Tocqueville which 
show in how high esteem he held her, and are, besides, more provocative 
of thought than anything else in the book ; which, like most religious lives, 
is chiefly interesting to the members of a particular religious sect. One 
makes exceptions, of course, as in the case of the “ Apologia pro Vita Sua,” 
in which the style and spirit of the work are so admirable that readers of 
all shades of thought are attracted by it. But this life, though gracefully 
written, is not particularly suggestive ; and Madame Swetchine, though she 
was doubtless a lovely, accomplished, and devout woman, is not a woman 
in whom one can be profoundly interested. 


Geschichte der deutschen Einwanderung in Amerika. Von Friedrich 
Kapp. Erster Band. Die Deutschen im Staate New York bis zum Anfange 
des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts. Mit einer Karte. (New York: E. Steiger, 
17 North William Street. 1867.)—The reason assigned by Tacitus for 
believing the Germans to be natives of their soil is favorable to the notion 
that they would readily abandon it fora better. “ Who would live in Ger. 
many,” he cries, “rather than in Asia, Africa, or Italy, unless it were his 
fatherland? In Germany, unsightly of region, rough of climate, savage 
even in its civilization.” And, accordingly, poor Divitiacus, in soliciting 
the aid of Cesar against the men that “ fought mit Ariovistus,” said with 
a shudder, “ In a few years we shall ali be driven out of Gaul, and all the 
Germans will have crossed the Rhine—for our land and our style of living are 
infinitely better than theirs.” So early, and nobody knows how much 
earlier, began that emigration from Germany the latest form of which is 
here described by Mr. Kapp. In these nineteen centuries the restless Ger. 
mans have possessed themselves of many lands by migration! or by con. 
quest, and from all we know of Bismark, it is not probable that they are 
yet ready to give up their inveterate habit. It is well, therefore, for Mr 
Kapp to show us exactly what they have done and are doing in America, 
where already their direct influence is so great, and where it is destined to 
be greater. 

But this is not his only purpose, as he declares in his preface. With 
that constancy to his fatherland which was the more remarkable when 
Germany resembled the fragments of Medea’s dissection more than the 
rejuvenated Alison who now gives the law to Central Europe, Mr. Kapp 
desires to console Germany for her past disruption and weakness by hold- 
ing up to her the spectacle of a vast colony sent forth from her bosom and 
speedily arrived at material greatness and political freedom on this side the 
Atlantic. “ Nil desperandum Jwiscone duce, et auspice Tuiscone.” 

To this work our author brings unusual power-{ind facilities. Having 
long lived in America and been so placed as to learn much not only of the 
recent emigration from Germany, but of those incidents of our Revolutionary 
period in which his countrymen were deeply concerned, he has diligently 
availed himself of these opportunities. His “ Life of Steuben,” “ Life of 
De Kalb,” and “German Mercenaries in America,” are contributions of great 
value to American history; while the studies which they required in 
preparation have given him access to many details of earlier and later 
annals. These will chiefly appear, we should judge, in the first volume of 
the work before us. Although announced to be published entire in five 
numbers before the first of October, 1867, we have received only the first 


| number, of 88 pages, bringing the history down to the middle of the fifth 
The Princess Alexis Galitzin, already a Catholic, | 


chapter and to the year 1709. 

Of the four complete chapters here given, two, the first and the fourth, 
relate to the general character of the German emigration and to the special! 
causes which induced it in the last two centuries ; while the other two are 
occupied with Peter Minnewit and Jacob Leisler, Germans of eminence in 
the first century of the history of New York. It seems that Minnewit, or, 
as he is generally called in our histories, Minuit, was a deacon of the 
Reformed Church at Wesel on the Rhine before he filled a similar office at 
New York in 1627-1636. He was an important man in the Dutch colony, 
and afterwards in the Swedish colony at Fort Christina on the Delaware, 
where he died in 1641. Leisler is better known. Mr. Kapp calls him “ the 
second and last German governor of New York.” He was from Frank fort- 
on-the-Main, and came to New York as a private soldier in 1660. Before 
1688 he became wealthy and conspicuous, so as to be readily accepted as a 
leader in the colonial troubles which followed the downfall of James IL, and 
which led to his own downfall and execution in 1691. 

We cannot promise our readers that they will find the history of Minne- 
wit and Leisler of a very absorbing interest. The generalizations of Mr. 
Kapp are of more value to most readers and serve as a good introduction to 
his book. He writes in a serious and, for a German, a clear and lively 
style; not so fascinating as Heine, nor so sententious as Tacitus, but, on the 
whole, more adapted than either to the taste of his countrymen, in whose 
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language he has written, and for whom, no doubt, his book is chiefly and some profit. There is this to say in favor of the book, and it is not a 
intended. A translation of the work, when complete, would find many | little, namely, that its author has had first-rate opportunities for studying the 
| various aspects of Eastern life. For he is no hasty traveller, but the son of 
oe OES ar _& missionary born and reared in the East, and returning after a few years of 
The Layman’s Breviary ; or, Meditations for Every Day in the Year. absence = America. But for the way es he has had such ~ eos 
From the German of Leopold Schefer. By C.T. Brooks. (Boston: Roberts | opportunities he should have given us something vastly more substantia 
Brothers. 1867.)—Of the many volumes of devotion which have recently | then the gecsent work. Eis Hastern BM aes ewe — to have Orientalized 
: is | his tastes and character; he is very sturdily American in every page. We 
appeared, this volume seems to us the best. That it is translated by Rev. | R net he will pana f hi ‘ d tell it bett 
C. T. Brooks, of Newport, is sufficient proof that the work is done well, | POR SERS C8 SEE GS CO FE UP NTE SS as a GS ee Dee: 
for his skill has been amply vindicated in the past by his translation of 
Jean Paul’s “ Titan” and Goethe's “ Faust,” and many German lyrics. But | Tam O'Shanter. By Robert Burns. With.illustrations by E. H. Miller, 
there was no lack of translations of “ Faust,” ana “Titan” appeals to but | photographed by Gardyer. (New York: W. J. Widdleton. 1868.)—In a 
few readers, while this book, most excellently translated by Mr. Brooks, is | good-sized quarto, not so exaggerated in width of margin as “St. Gwendoline,” 
sure to be extensively and permanently popular. It is simple in its structure | reviewed two weeks ago, but, like that book, with the text printed on one 
as it is deep in meaning and hopeful in spirit. No one can read it | sideonly of the leaf, the inimitable and immortal poem of “ Tam O'Shanter” 
without being helped and comforted and cheered. Its views of life are is presented again to the world. The type is large and clear, the pages 
healthy, fresh, and strong. There is here no theology and no pietism, | not badly proportioned, and very few of them are disfigured by notes, The 
but plenty of religion. It is easy to understand why it has been so popular | copy sent to us is very badly sewed, and the pages do not lie flat ; but this 
in Germany. It first appeared there in 1834, and Mr. Brooks’s transla- may be exceptional. The photographs are tolerably well made from 
tion is from the twelfth edition. He has seen fit, and wisely we think, to rough drawings in ink or in sepia. These drawings have been dreadfully 
supply headings to the various meditations. It would seem that the plan | slighted in all matters of execution, and there is some extraordinarily bad 
of the work, “ meditations for every day in the year,” could not be favorable | drawings of horses and of men; but they contain some not badly studied 


to inspiration; but these poems are as spontanecus as if they had not been | cottage interiors, and there are faces of considerable expression. Thus, in 
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readexs among those who are unacquainted with the German tongue. 





written with reference to any such plan. 





The Turk and the Greek ; or, Creeds, Races, Society, and Scenery in 
Turkey, Greece, and the Isles of Greece. By S. G. W. Benjamin. (New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 1867.)—For a book of two hundred and seventy 
pages the title-page here promises a great deal. And the promise is kept only 
after a fashion. All of the above-named subjects do manage to have some- 
thing said about them, though sometimes it is very little. But what is said 
is said in a very easy, graceful manner ; and a man whose time hangs heavy 
on his hands could spend an hour with Mr. Benjamin with much pleasure 


the picture of the bacchanalian jollification by the “ ingle, bleezing finely,” 
the figure and face of the Souter, his attitude and action, are well imagined, 
and the Jandlord’s laughing face, although of rather a conventional type, is 
not an inappropriate one; there is more “local color,” too, than is usual in 
the furniture and accessories. But the picture is badly composed and 
coarse, the lights and darks harshly contrasted, the handling inartistic and 
unrefined. There is a touch of nature, quite clever if it was intentional, in 
the change from the great quart mugs of this picture to the diminutive 
goblets of the next ; in the latter the stirrup cup is being served, which the 
landlord pays for. 
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numerous Illustrations on steel and wood by eminent 
artists. Handsomely bound in morocco, price $15. 


THE AMERICAN BOY’S LIFE OF WASHING- 
Fe ney By Mrs. ANNA M. Hypg. With illustrations. 
rice 4 


THRILLING INCIDENTS IN AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY ; being a Selection of the most Important and 
Interesting Kvents, compiled from the moet ap- 

ey — By J. W. Barser. Illustra 
ce . 


AUNT CARRIE’S STORY BOOK. For Good 
Boys and Girls. Illustrated. Price $1 25. 


THE CHILD’S HOME STCRY BOOK. A Selec- 
tion by AGNES STRICKLAND. Illustrated. Price $1 50. 


MY NEW PICTURE BOOK. With Ninety 
Colored Illustrations. $1 50. 


MILLER’S NURSERY PICTURE BOOKS. 
With One Hundred Colored Illustrations, by Bennett 
and others. $1 50. 


THE CHILD'S NEW PICTURE PLAY 
BOOK. With Fifty Colored Illustrations by i- 
son Weir and others. $1 50. 


TRUE STORIES; or, Pictures FROM THE 


History OF THE Swiss. Illustrated. $1 25. 


TRUE STORIES; or, PictuRES FROM THE 
History oF Spatn. Illustrated, $1 25. 


Sent free on receipt of price. 


JAMES MILLER, Publisher, 
522 Broadway. 





NAT .—‘* Probably the ablest and most 
ectolary By + ll in this country.”—W. ¥. Chr. 
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BOOKS FOR WINTER READINC. 





*,* Nore.—Any of the books named below will be for- 
warded by mail, postage-paid, on receipt of the price 
attached to each. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 
459 Broome Street, New York. 


1. TWO THOUSAND MILES ON HORSEBACK. 
Santa Fé and Back. A Summer Tour through Kan- 
eas, Nebraska, Colorado, and New Mexico, in the 
Year 1866. By Colonel Jas. F. MELINg, 1 vol. crown 
8vo, price $2. 

“ He is a good traveller, and, combining the disciplined 
mind of a student with the training of an army officer, is 
well qualified to give an opinion upon what he observes, 
His mode of travelling has furnished him with excellent 
opportunities for carefal observation and with great va- 
po | of adventure in the prairie.”"—Standard, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

“It is a lively, descriptive history of the country passed 
through, imparting much valuable information, and makes 
a capital companion to the * Across the Continent,’ and 
other books of inter-continental travel of the past few 
years.”’— Commonwealth, Boston. 


2. FOUR YEARS AMONG THE SPANISH- 
AMERICANS. By Hon. F. Hassaurek, late U.S. 
Minister Resident to the Republic of Ecuador. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, price $2. 

“The subject is full of interest, and we commend the 
volume to our readers as one of the best of the year for 
information.’’— Press, Hartford, Ct. 

“The result is a work which for its wealth of informa- 
tion, for its broad spirit of philosophy, is seldom ¢ qualled. 
In style it is graphic and nervous, The description of the 
ascent of Chimborazo is a fine specimen of vivacious 
narrative, while the portraiture of Spanish-American 
cheracter and life, as displayed in thecities and the 
country, is minute, and evidently faithful.” — Zaxpress, 
Albany. 


5. ITALIAN IOURNEYS. By Wurm D. 
Howe ts, Author of * Venetian Life.’ 1 vol. crown 
8vo, price $2. 

**Seldom a writer makes so broad and fine a mark with 
his first pen-stroke as Mr. Howells, onr Jate accompli-hed 
Coneul at Venice, made with his * Venetian Life.’ The 
critics found so much to pee in this book that for once 
they forgot their avocation, and paused to admire and 
enjoy, instead of hastening to point vut the defects and 
faults.""—Liberal Christian. 


“Since the days of Montaigne and Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury (not to mention James Howell again), no travel- 
ler in Italy has written more entertaining accounts of his 
journey than our countryman, Mr. Howells, whose ‘ Vene- 
tian fe’ we noticed some months ago.”’—Common- 
wealth, Boston. 

“There is in ali Mr. Howells writes a freshness and 
tinc-rity, a quiet and perfect renunciation of pretence, a 
subtle and strong humor, a liveliness of description, com- 
bined with a grave and self-possessed calmness, which 
make the expression of opinion, the narration of fact, 
ibe utterauce of emotion, or the bubbling out of an irre- 
sr sense of the ludicrous, alike charming. There 

8s no writer of travels in our day so ample, sincere, 
enjoyable, and profitable.” — Brooklyn Union. 


4. VENETIAN LIFE. By Wiiu1aM D. Howe ts. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, price $2. 


5. THE TURK AND THE GREEKE ; or, Creeds, 
Races, Society, and Scenery in Turkey, Greece, and 
the Isles of Greece. By 8. G. W. Bensamin. 1 vol. 
16mo, = $1 75. 

‘“*If anybody wishes a small volume of facile, graceful, 
mobile prose, we commend him to these rather miscel- 
laneous yet entertaining pages.”"— New York Independent. 

“The style of this book is that of an easy narrative, 
the sympathies are those of a right-minded American, 
and the predictions are shared in common with intelli- 
gent observers everywhere.”— Brooklyn Union. 

“ The author's account of Greece is not flattering, but 
no doubt it is true.”—Baltimore Episcopal Methodist. 


6. THE DIARY OF A MILLINER. By BELLE 
Otis. 1 vol. ifmo, price $1 50. 

“The diary is apparently truthfully written; it indi- 
cates some very queer facts for the reformer and econo- 
mist, some phases of familiar experience of which a 
popular novelist might well avail himself, and is a me- 
moir of a kind of life about which many people know 
little.”"— Transcript, Boston. : 

“A smart milliner could tell many a fine story. A 
emart milliner is * Belle Otis,’ and that is just what she 


does. Her narrative has all the vivacity and piquancy | 


which belong to woman, Now it sends a keen shaft, and 
then follows a sally of exquisite humor.’’—A/bany Ex- 
press. 

** Here we have the experience of a milliner behind the 


counter in that mysterious * back shop ;* here are all the | 


deceptions owned up to and the tricks confessed—how 
we buy American flowera and think them French, and 
other horrors.”—Hartford Press. 


7. THE OPEN POLAR SEA. A Narrative of a 
Voyage of Discovery toward the North Pole, in the 


schooner United States. By Dr. Isaac I. Hares, 
Commander of the Expedition. Embellished with 


o 

The Nation. 

six full-page illustrations, drawn by Darley, White, 

and others, from Dr. Hayes’s Sketches, three full-page 
charts, twenty-eight vignettes, and a fine portrait of 
the author, engraved on steel. 1 vol. avo, price, cloth, 
$3 75; half calf, $6. 

“He has culled the most significant facts, the most 
picturesque scenes, the most dramatic and pathetic inci- 
dents from this diurnal record, and woven them into a 
consecutive, pleasing, and impressive history.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


8. OLD ENGLAND; its Scenery, Art, and Peo 
ple. By James M. Hoprty, Professor in Yale College. 
One volume 16mo, price $2. 

**His style is singularly pure, and the incidents given 
are such as would strike an inteiligent traveller, eager to 
note the peculiarities of a people and the customs of a 
country.”"— Telegraph, Phila., Pa. 

“Tt pleasantly revives our choicest memories of Eng- 
land, and suggests motives and means for a more enjoya- 
ble and instructive sojourn than our rapid countrymen 
— devote to the land of their fathers.”"— Zranscript, 

ston. 


9. HOMESPUN; OR, FIVE-AND-TWENTY 
YEARS AGO. By Tuomas LackLanp. One volume 
lémo, price, in cloth, $1 75. 

““The description of the landscape on a rainy day, the 
country Sabbath, the babbling brook at even-tide, the 
rich glories of summer, aud the mellow, softened beauties 
of autumn, are wrought with exquisite skill.—/vurnal, | 
Albany. 


10. POEMS OF FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE. 
By Puczse Cary. 1 vol. 16mo, price $1 50. 

“We do not often meet with a more satisfactory and 
comforting litue collection of poeme than the unpretend- 
ing volume just published by Hard & Houghton of Phebe 
Cary’s * Poems of Faith, Hope, and Love.’ They are ut- | 
terances of a truly chastened spirit, submissive but not 
sad, full of hope as well as acquiescence, of patience 
rather than passiveness.’’—- Repudlican, Springfield. 

“So far as we now remember them, we should say that 
she has among contemporary American poetesses not 
more than two superiors—Mrs, Howe and Mrs. Akers."’— 
Nation, New York. 

THE NATION,—* [recommend Tue Nation to all 
I meet with, and whenever an opportunity presents itself.’ 
—Jas. E. Yeatman, Esq., Pres. W. Sanitary Com. 


ANTARCTIC MARINER’S SONC. 
By JAMES CROXALL PALMER, U.S.N. 


Beautifully illustrated and elegantly bound in cloth, gilt, 
Svo, $3. 


Tauris Day PuBLISHED BY 


D. VAN NOSTRANO, 
192 Broapway, | 








*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


THE NATION.—“ The best American, and, of its 
kind, for Americans, the best existing periodical.”’— 
Brooklyn Union. 


BY THE “GRATE” NASBY. 


JusT PUBLISHED: 


EKKOES FROM KENTUCKY. 
By PETROLEUM VY. NASBY, 
P, M. at Confedrit * roads (wich is in the State uv Ken- 
tucky), and Perfesser uv Biblikle Polity in the | 
Southern Military and Classikle Institoot. 

BEIN } 

A Perfect Record uv the Ups, Downa, and Experiences uv 
the Dimocrisy, doorin the Eventful Year 1867, i 
ez seen by a Naiuralized Kentuckian. 





ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS NAST. 
12mo, $1 50. 
Sold by all Booksellers and News-dealers., 





LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
Boston. 


| 
ss HAS ED : | 





THE NATION.—I appreciate Tae Nation far | 
| above any of the issues of the day.”—Zdw. McPherson, | 
| Esg., Clerk U. S. House of Representatives. 





| CRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS.— 
| Reprinted from Tar Nation. Leypoldt & Holt, Pub- | 
| lishers.—** They are all scholarly and elegant to a degree 
| rare in our newspaper literature, and worthy of preserva- 
| tion in this form.”’—DBoston Saturday Evening Gazette. 
| Price $1 50. | 
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THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 


Psychological Medicine and Medical 


Jurisprudence, 

Epitep sy WILLIAM A, HAMMOND, M.D., 
Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in 
the Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 

Each number consists of at least 0S pages, printed in 
the highest style of the art, and appropriately illustrated 
The subscription price is Five Do.cars per annum, in 
advance ; Single Copies, $1 50. 
CONTENTS OF NO, 3, JANUARY, 1888. 
ORIGINAL COMMUNIC ATIONS, E 


On the Influence of the Maternal Miad over the Odepri 
during Pregnancy and Lactation, By Prof. Wt! 
A. Hammond, MD. 

Remarks on the Trial of Calvin M. Northrap, tndicted for 
the Crime of Administering Belladoana to his Wife 
with Intent to Kill. By Prof. C. A. Lee, WD 

On the Law of Rape. By Prof. Horatio R. Storer, WD 

On Early Edacation. By Henry Courtenay Atwoo!, M.D., 
etc 

A Statement of the Aphasia Question, together with a 
Report of Fifty Cases. By B.C. Seguin, M_D., ete 

A Case of Obscure Cerebral Disease. By BC Tun, MD. 

The Proper Use of the Mind.—An Introdactory Lecture 
By Prof. William A. Hammond, M.D ‘ 

The bynamometer and Dynamograph of Mathieu, Ry 

Prof. William A. Hammond, M.D. 





CONTEMPORARY LitTBRATURR. 


Alabama Ineane 
Hospital Report—Provincial Lanatic. Asvlam Report 
—Central Ohio Lunatic Asylum Report~New York 
State Lunatic Asylum Report— Robertson on Pavilion 
Hospitals for the Insane—Robertson on Care and 
Treatment of Insane Poor—Morel on the Legal Meu: 
cine of the Insane—Reed on the Growth of the Mind 
—Youmans on the Cultare Demanded by Modern Life 
—Dalton's Physiology —Flint’s Physiology —Spencer's 
Principles of Biology—Storer on Abortion—Hale on 
Abortion—Stille on Cerebro Spinal Meningitis 
Eliiot’s Obstetric Clinie—Skey on Hysteria—Dick- 
son's Studies on Pathology and Therapeutics — St. 
George's Hospital Report--Beard and Rockwell on 
Medical Electricity—Rappaner on Laryngoscopy and 
Rhinoscopy—Lea on Superstition and Forcee—-Tissan- 
dier ou Occult Sciences. 

CHRONICLE, 

Monomania and its Relations to the Criminal Law,-Clin- 
ical Cases of Insanity—Sitophobia—The Ophthalmo- 
scope in Diseases of the Nervous Syatem—Donbtfal 
Cases of Nervous Di-order—Cerebral . Km boliem 
Cases of so-called Hysterical Dieease—Hydrepbobia, 
ite History, Pathology, and Treatment — Case of 
Facial Paralysis, etc.—Paraiysis from Exhaustion of 
the Spinal Cord. 


Legal Test of Responsib.. * 
Crarles Anderson—Mo1 
Incapacity. 


and Conviction of 

ani Testamentar; 

' 

Physical Character of the Enxwath People —Wysterica! 
Vagaries—Was Luther Mad }—Extract from Report 
of sritish Association for Advancement of Science— 
Mortality of the French Army—Books Received. 


MOORHEAD, SIMPSON & BOND, 


60 Duane Street, New York. 


TO PARENTS AND CUARDIANS. 


An English University man, of established reputation 
as a Classical Scholar, College Tutor, and Anthor, desires 
to obtain as pupils two or three youths of talent and am- 
bition, willing to undergo a course of traiving that may 
fit them to win Scholarships and Prizes at Oxford (Eng). 
enfficient to defray their expenses there. Many young 
men of quite limited means were so trained by him 


formerly in England with complete success, and are now 


| either Fellows of their Colleges or Rectora of Parishes ; 


and he does not see why he should not suceeed equally 


| well with American pupils if they will only submit im- 


plicitly to his instruction and guidance. Many of the 
most eminent clergy of New York will endorse his Eug- 
lish testimonials as to his success as a University Honor 
Tutor. Address * D.C. L.,” box 419, P, O., Brooklyn. 


A NEW VOLUME. 





Look out for the January Pictorial double number of 
the 


Illustrated Phrenological Journal, 
With portraits of Kings, Queens, and Emperors ; also, of 
Patrick Henry, Edward Everett, F. W. Robertson, and 
others ; including “Signs of Character :"’ Races of Men; 
Science of the Sonl; Social Relations, Love, Courtship, 
and Marriage ; Edacation and Self-Improvement ; Choice 
of Pursuits, with otber matters al! oaght to know, to be 
fonnd in no other publication. Only $3 a year, or 5) cents 
a number. 

Address 

Ss. R. WELLS, 


39 Broadway, New York, 
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HARPER & ‘BROTHERS, New York, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 
L 
SMILES’S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. 


The Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and 
Industries in England and Ireland. By SamvEL 
Sites, author of “Self-Help,” etc. Crown vo, 
cloth, bevelled edges, $1 75. 


Il. 
MRS. COMFORT’S FAIRY STORIES. Felks 


and Fairies: Stories for Little Children. By Lucy 
Ranpatt Comrert. With Engravings. Square 4to, 
cloth, $1. m 


BARNES’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIAN- 
ITY. Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity in 
the Nineteenth aT Delivered in the ——— 
Street Church, New York, January 21 to Februa 
1867. On the“ Ely Foundation ” of the Union T = 
logical Seminary. By ALBERT Barnes, author of 

Notes on the New Testament,” etc. 12mo, morocco 
cloth, bevelled edges, $1 75. 


IV. 
THE LOVERS’ DICTIONARY: A Poetical 


Treasury of Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, 
and Dilemmas, Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand 
References asa Dictionary of Compliments and Guide 
to the Study of the Tender Science. Post 8vo, cloth, 
$3 50; gilt edges, $4 25. 

Vv. 

MACE’S FAIRY BOOK. Home Fairy Tales 
(Contes du Petit-Chdteau). By Jean Mace, author of 
* The Servants of the Stomach,” etc. Translated by 
Mary L. Boorn, translator of “ Martin’s History of 
France,” ‘‘ Laboulaye’s Fairy Book,” etc. With En- 
gravings. 12mo, cloth, $1 75; gilt edges, $2 25. 


VI. 
THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: Pym, 


Cromwell, and Pitt. A Course of Lectures on the 
Political History of England. By GoLtpwin Smits, 
author of “* a on the Study of History,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. vir 


AGNES STRICKLAND’S QUEENS OF ENG- 
LAND. Lives of the Queens of England. From the 
Norman Conguest. By Aenes STRICKLAND ater 
of “ Lives of the Queens of Scotland.” Abrid 
the author. Revised and edited by Caroline @. 
Parker. Large — cloth, $2. (Uniform with the 
ean Histories 


TGR Novets 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York. 


GUILD COURT: A London Story, By Gzorcr 


MacpoNALD. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. By Saran 
TYTLER, author M4 “* Citoyenne Jacqueline,” etc., etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1 


THE BROTHERS’ BET; or, Within Six 
— By Emttie FLYGARE CARLEN. 8yo, paper, 
cents. 


MABEL’S PROGRESS. By the author of 
** Aunt Margaret's Trouble.’ 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


THE WATERDALE NEIGHBORS. By the 
author of ** Paul Massie.”” Svo, paper, 50 cents. 


CARLYON’S YEAR. By the author of ‘‘ Lost 
Sir Massingberd.”’ 8vo, paper, 25 cents. 


my EDGE: A Tale. 


CIRCE; or, Three Acts in the Life of an Artist. 


By BasineTon WHITE. 8vo, paper, 50 cents, 


THE TENANTS OF MALORY. By J. 8. Le 
Fanv. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


BIRDS OF PREY. By M.E. Brappown. II- 
lustrations. 8vo, paper, 75 cents. 


THE CURATE’S DISCIPLINE. By Mrs. 
Eoart. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 
*,* Harnrer & Broruens will send the above oute 


by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


8vo, paper, 25 





THE CHURCH UNION 


IS THE LARGEST RELIGIOUS PAPER IN THE 
WORLD. 


Ir advocates the unity of the Church of Christ, opposes 
Ritualism, close communion, apostolic succession, church 
caste, exclusiveness, and sectarian bigotry. It will sus- 
tain equal rights and suffrage for every man and woman 
of whatsoever nationality, all ideas of progress and 
social advancement, It will have a department for home 
and family reading, for general intelligence from every 
portion of the Church and world, a department of reli- 
gious tales for culturing the imagination, another for the 
young, a review of the pulpit, the press, of passing events. 
of books, music, and literature, a department for the farm- 
er, and for science. 

It is the organ of no sect, but will aim to represent 
every branch of the Church of Christ, as well as every 8o- 
ciety organized for the purpose of evangelizing the world. 

It is Trinitarian in creed, but favors free discussion of 
all subjects not already settled by the universal consent 
of the Church of all ages. It will oppose Ritualism and 
infidelity, and advocate a free pulpit for Christ’s minis- 
ters, and a free communion table fer all the Lord’s peo- 
ple. 

It will publish a sermon by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
every week. Tae Cuurcu Unron is the only paper now 
that publishes Mr. Beecher’s sermons every week. 

Writers and editors of every branch of the Church are 
engaged on this paper. 

Trerms.—$2 50; $1 to agents for everysubscriber. The 
usual premiums of sewing machines, etc., will be offered. 

Fer sale by the American News Company. 

Address 


Cc. ALBERTSON, Superintendent 
9 Beekman Street, New York. 





SOC BBS DT, 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE NEW ECLECTIC, 
Containing the Choicest Articles from all the Reviews 
and Magazines of the day: 

ENGLISH, . 
@ CONTINEN BAY 6 
AND AMERICAN, 
on matters Political, Social, Religious, Scientific, etc. 
BRILLIANT, VIGOROUS, HIGH-TONED, ENTERTAINING, 
OF PERMANENT VALUE. 


The opening chapters of a New Nove, by ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE, to be continued. 

Reviews of the most important new publications— 
A MISCELLANY OF NOTES— 

LITERARY, 
ARTISTIC, 
HUMOROUS, etc. 
Subscription price, $4 per annum, for over 1,500 pages 


of valuable standard reading, and handsome typography. 
Agents wented everywhere. 


LAWRENCE TURNBULL, Baitors 


FRIDCE MURDOCH, Proprietors. 


For Sale by the American News Company and News- 
agents generally. 


THE CHRONICLE: 


A London weekly newspaper, devoted, in politics, to a 
right understanding and just treatment of the Irish ques- 
tion; in literature, to the expression of the opinions of 
scholars who are authorities in their respective depart- 
ments. Special attention paid to Continental contem- 
porary literature. 


Terms: $9 per annum; $4 50 for six months; $2 2% for 
three months—in gold, all postage prepaid and included. 
Subscriptions received by 


E. L. CODKIN & CO., 
Nation Office, New York. 
*,* Specimen numbers forwarded on request. 


~ . 








THE ATO ge wish it had a million sub- 
scribers. Band 9 fenry Wi ‘ard Beecher. 


a 
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THE WRITINGS OF SWEDENBORG, 
In EneLisu, Latin, FRENCH, AND GERMAN. 





Also, a full Assortment of 


COLLATERAL WORKS, 
By English and American Authors. 
MAN AS A SPIRITUAL BEINC. 
By CHAUNCEY GILEs. 
An elegant 12mo, price $1 25. 


The Nation says: ‘It may fail to convince one who is 
not convinced already, but it cannot fail to interest any 
person who has ever thought upon these strange, intoxi- 
cating themes.”’ 





Publishing House of the New Jerusalem Church, Room 
20, Cooper Union, New York. 


JOS. R. PUTNAM, MANAGER. 
G2” SEND FOR A CATALOGUE, 





THE NATION,.—“ I regard Tue Nation as one of 
the very best of our journals—politically it has no supe- 
rior.”—Hon. Lyman Trumbull, U. S. Senator from Illinois. 





JAMES VICK, 


IMPORTER AND GROWER OF 


Flower & Vegetable Seeds, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


VICK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF SEEDS, AND 
FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1868, 


Is now published and ready to send out. It makes a 
work of about one hundred large pages, containing full 
descriptions of the choicest Flowers and Vegetables 
grown, with plain directions for Sowing Seed, Culture, 
etc. It is beautifully illustrated with more than one hun- 
dred fine wood engravings of Flowers and Vegetables, 
and a beautiful colored plate of Flowers. Well printed 
on the finest paper, and one of the most beautiful as well 
as the most instructive work of the kind published. 

*,* Sent to all who apply by mail, post-paid, for Ten 
Cents, which is not half the cost. 


Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


L. W. SCHMIDT, 


CERMAN BOOKSELLER, 
24 BarcLay STREET, NEw York, 


Imports regularly all the leading Foreign Publications, 
including Periodicals. 


Foreign works noticed in THE NaTIon kept constantly on 
hand or procured to order. 








THE NATION,—“I have never taken a weekly 
newspaper which, in all its departments, is so satisfac- 
tory to me as Tue Nation.”—Hon. J. D. Cox, Gov. of 
Ohio. 





The American Free Trade League 
I8 NOW PUBLISHING MONTHLY 


THE LEACUE, 


A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ADVOCACY OF 


FREE TRADE. 


Tue LeacveE will Fe nar original articles on Free 
Trade and kindred subjects—Oorrespondence—Selections 
from the Writings of the great Political Economiste— 
Extracts from the Free Trade Press—Reviews of New 
Books—Statistics of Agriculture, Manufactures, and 


PRICE FIVE CENTS A COPY. 
Contributions are solicited on Free Trade and kindred 
subjects, and if used will be liberally paid for. Manu- 
pts will not be returned. Address 
THE LEACUE, 
Care of Faux Travz Leasevz, 
205 Broadway, New York. 


TION .—" Asa journal truly national, and 
democrat a $... best sense, it has no superior.”— 
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BRADLEY’S GAMES. 


Instead of spending your money for toys that amuse for 
4 dey, buy for your children games that are always new. 


uy any of 
BRADLEY’S GAMES, 
and gon will be sure of something interesting and gener- 
ally instructive. 
mo the dealers have them. Send stamp for catalogue 


MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 
Pus.isaers, Springfield, Mass. 


PRIVATE TUITION—LECTURES FOR 
SCHOOLS-LITERARY ASSISTANCE. 


E. R. Humphreys, LL.D., etc., recently for six years 
Principal of the CoLLEGIaTE ScHoox, Boston, author of 
“Manuals of Greek and Latin Composition,’’ ‘* Moral 
Philosophy,” ‘Civil Law,” ** Political Science,” ‘* An 
Edition of Livy,’ and other works, continues to read 
with private pupils, ladies and gentlemen, in Classics, 
English Literature, etc. 

e also delivers Courses of Lectures in Schools on 
Philology, History, Ancient and Modern Literature, Moral 
and Mental Philosophy; and he is prepared to assist 
either authors or publishers in revising MSS. and proofs 
Gemanding literary experience as wel! as ancient and 
modern scholarship. 

Amongst many other eminent scholars in New York, 
he is permitted to refer freely to the Rev. Dr. Barnard, 
President of Columbia College, Professor H. Drisler, Rev. 
A. H. Vinton, D.D., and Rev. Dr. Houghton. 

Monroe Street, Brooklyn. 


WANTED, ACENTS, $7% to $200 per month, 
everywhere, male and female, to introduce the GENUINE 
IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, 
cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most superior man_ 





‘OIROULAR NOTES & LETTERS OF OREDIT 
FOR THE USE OF 


TRAVELLERS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
| ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., New Your. 











Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 








Vaux, Withers & Co., 
ARCHITEcCTS, 


110 Broadway. 





insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


4 Pine Street, New York, 





ner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We 
will pay $1,000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours Itmakes | 
the *‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.”” Every second stitch can be 

cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without | 
tearing it. We pay agents from $75 to $200 per month | 


and expenses, or a commission from which twice that and of furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Build, | 


amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & CO, Pitts- | 
burg, Pa., or Boston, Mass. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the | 
same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and 
really practical cheap machine manufactured. 


THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 





F. 8. WINSTON, Presipent. 


CASH ASSETS 
€nvested in Bonds and Mortgages and United States 
Stocks), 
$20,406,665 48. 

Issues every approved description of Life and Endow- 
ment Policies on selected lives at moderate rates, return- 
ing all surplus annually to the policy-holders, to be used 
either in payment of premiums or to purchase additional 
Insurance, at the option of the assured. 

RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
ISAAC ABBATT, 


JOHN M. STUART, 


NIAGARA 








yeaa 





| 
és. 


FIRE INSURANCE 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. | 
| 
CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO . $1,000,000 
Surp.vus, Juty 1, 1866, Ravtie 300,000 | 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 


JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP, 





Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, 


ings and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 
ks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
110 Broadway. FRED’K C. WITHERS. 
New York, January 1, 1966. 


BROWN BROTHERS &@ CO., 








ISSUE COMMERU.... -_ 


POF. USE IN 


THIS COUNrRY AND ABROAD. 


s. Cc. & C. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 


56 Wall Street, New York, 
28 State Street, Boston. 


ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 

Author of ‘‘ Country Life,” furnishes plans and advice for 

laying out public and private grounds, Refers to John 

M. Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus 

Waterman, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten 
Island; R. S. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 

41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM C. TOWNSEND, 


Stock, Insurance, and Money Broker, 


70 Werynossgt Sr., 


PROVIDENCE, R. L 


CHECARAY INSTITUTE, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 

1527 AND 1529 SpRUCcE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Will reopen on THURSDAY, September 19. 


French is the language of the family, and is constantly 
spoken in the Institute. 


MADAME D'HERVILLY, Principal. 


] Saar ae rast 
Cheney Brothers’ Silks. 
MACHINE — € 


SEWINC SILK, 


TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 


FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE 
CASSIMERES. 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, PLAIN AND PRINTED ; 
FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
SILK WARP POPLINS AND DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS 


‘Silks for Special Purposes to Order. 


AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
| 102 Franklin Street, New York. 
CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston 

LEONARD BAKER & CO., 

210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
RICE, CHASE & CO., 

10 & 12 German Street, Baltimore 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York, Jan, &, 1887 


| The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com 
| pany, submit the following 


‘Statement of its Affairs on the 3/ set 
December, 1866: 


| 
| Premiums received on Marine Risks from ist January 





| 
} 
| 


| 1866, to Slat December, 1866... . ..... SS, 983,021 24 

Premiums on Policies not marked off tat 
January, 1566 petal 6 2,188,285 15 
$10,470,346 +* 


No Policies have been issued upen Life 
Risks, nor upon FYre Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks. ~— 


| Tota! amount of Marine Premi we? 
| 
| Derominme marked off from Ist January, 1996, 


e 
@r 200 O8K Th 


} ‘PN Vompeny, .... , 
| United States and State of New York siwea, 


i City, Bank, and other Stocks........ ... $6,771,885 90 

| Loans secured by Stocke and otherwise..... 1,129,350 00 

_ | Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 221,260 00 
| Interest, and eundry notes and claims due 

| the Com> any, estimated at ........ .. 141,868 24 

| Premium Noics and Bills Receivable....... 8,887,235 41 

er eee iaiene 434,207 81 

$12,536,304 40 


Total Amount of Assets.......... 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
| profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
| representatives, on and after Tuestay, the Fifth of Febro- 
| ary next. 
| The outstanding certificates of the isene of 1844 will be 
| redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
| representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of Febro 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will ceaee. 
| The certificates to be produced at the time of payment, 
and cancelled. 
A dividend of Twenty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
' 81st December, 1866, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Second of April next. 
By order of the Board. 
| J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 
William EB. Dodge, 
Charlies Dennis, 


John D. Jones, 
Cornelius Grinnell, 


j Geo. G. Hobson, C, A. Hand, 
W. H. H. Moore, David Lane, 
B. J. Howland, Henry Coit, 
James Bryce, Benj. Babcock, 


Wm. C. Pickeregill, 
Fletcher Westray, 
Daniel 8S. Mller, 


Francis Skiddy, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Robt. B. Minturn, Jr., 


Charles H. Russell, Wim. Sturzis, 

Gordon W. Burnham, Lowell Holbrook, 
Henry K. Bogert, Frederick Chauncey, 
R. Warren Weston, Joshua J, Henry, 
James Low, Royal Phelps, 
Dennis Perkins, George 8. Stephenson 
Caleb Barstow, Joseph Gaillard, Jr., 
William H. Webb, A. P. Pilot, 


Sheppard Gandy, 


J. Henry. Burgy, 
; sf Robert L. 'l'aylor, 


Paul Spofford, 
Charles P. Burdett, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
Ww 


! . H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t 





20 


The Nation. 





[Jan. 2, 1868 








Benevict Brotners.—A noteworthy feature 
in our restless and shifting state of society is a 
business house which has established itself as a 
hereditary institution, exhibiting all the vigor 
of youth at the beginning of its second half- 
century. SamugL W. Benepicr enjoyed the 
confidence of the fathers and even grandfathers 
of the present generation in New-York, as keep- 
er of the City time, from before the City was 
large enough to require omnibuses. His sons, 
walking in his ways, have maintained the solid 
probity and business application which first 
made their house, and are now keepers not only 
of the City time, but of the recognized railroad 
standards, which indirectly time most of the 
business of the whole country. Brnepict Bro- 
THERS have just opened, at 691 Broadway, 
their fourth establishment, for the convenience 
of people up town who rely on them for stan- 
dard time, time-keepers, and jewellery. The 
secret of their'success is that the honesty of the 
Benepict house has always béen worth the 
same to their customers as an expert knowledge 
of the trade itself. 


THE EMPIRE SEWING: MACHINE 


Surpasses all others in simplicity, durability, 
beautiful stitch, and easy working. It cre- 
ates no noise when in operation, and all per- 
eons fond of an excellent Sewing Machine 
should call and examine it. A liberal dis- 
count uffered to the trade. Salesrooms, 616 
BROADWAY. N. Y.; 108 Avenue A, corner 


m1 


of Seventh Street; 685 Sixth Avenue; 233 Grand Street, 





Williamsburgh. 








MARVIN & CO’S. 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 


ae . 


<-+ wae must aesirabie for quality, finish, and price. 


265 Broadway, New York. 
721 Chestnat St., Philadelphia. 


Please send for a Circular. 


BAKER'S CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


~~ 


Principal Warehouses : { 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 
American, a | ‘Homeopathic 
an 


VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 
PREPARED COCOA, 
BROMA, 

Cocoa Paste, Hi 





Leaf. Flower and Prnit - 
of the Cocoa, With a Cocoa, Cocoa Shells, 


pod opened. Cracked Cocoa, Ge. 
g tg Manufactures, to which FIRST PREMIUMS 
have been awarded by the chief Institutes and 
Fairs of the Union, and at the PARIS EXPOSITION 
@F 1867, are an excellent diet for children, invalids 
and persons im health, allay rather than induce the 
mervous excitement attendant upon the use of tea 
or coffee, and are recommended by the most eminent 
physicians. 
For sale by the principal Grocers in the United States. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, e ‘ Mass. 


CRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS.— 
Reprinted from Tas Nation. Leypoldt & Holt, Pub- 
lishers.—‘ All are good, and several are of quite unique 
merit.”"—Atlantic Monthly. Price $1 50. 
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THE NEW SYSTEM, 


THE AMERICAN PLAN OF LIFE INSURANCE, 
PREMIUMS TO SUIT THE RISK. 


AMERICAN 
POPULAR LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


419 anp 421 Broapway, 
Corner Canal St., N. Y. 


DIRECTORS. 
E. D. MORGAN (U. 8. Senator), New York City. 
HORATIO SEYMOUR (Ex-Governor N. Y.), Utica. , 
H. H. VAN DYKE (Asst. U. 8S. Treasurer), New 
York City. 
NATHANIEL WHEELER (Wheeler & Wilson, N. 
Y. C.). Bridgeport, Ct. 
ERASTUS BROOKS (Editor V. Y. Zxpress), Staten 
Island. 
W. T. COLEMAN (W. T. Coleman & Co., N. Y. 
City), Yonkers. 
V. M. RICE (Supt. Pub. Ins. N. Y. State), Buffalo. 
GUNN, M.D. (Ex-Health Off. of Port), New York 
City. 
LAMBERT, M.D. (Author Anat., Phys., Hyg., etc.), 
Peekskill. 
B. F. BANCROFT (Cash. Nat. Bank, Salem), Salem. 
CHARLES H. FROST (Frost & Southard, N. Y. City), 


| 


Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 


Hon. 


Hon. 
ALN. 


T. 8. 


Peekskill. 

EDWARD B. BULKLEY (Rawson, Bulkley & Co.), New 
York City. 

JUSTIS O. WOODS (with Wheeler & Wilson), Staten 
Island. 

J. W. BRADLEY (Wests, Bradley & Carey), New York 
City. 

JAS. CRUIKSHANK, LL.D. (Ed. NW. Y. State Teacher), 
Brooklyn. - 

JOHN H. FRENCH, LL.D. (Prof. State Normal School), 
Syracuse. 

HENRY SALISBURY, Esq., 173 Broadway, New York 
City. 


GEORGE I. arierer-s i 


” 


~-y we woos 
asus. VOW LOrK City. 
GEORGE BLISS, Jun., Counsellor. 
Prof. JOHN PATTERSUN, Advisory Actuary. 
OFFICERS. 
B. F. BANCROFT, President. 
A. N. GUNN, M.D., Physician-in-Chief. 
T. 8. LAMBERT, Vice-Pres., Agent-in-Chief. 
CHARLES H. FROST, Treasurer. 
EDWIN E. MILLIGAN, 
General Superintendent of Agencies. 
FREDERICK SHONNARD, Secretary. 


LOCAL MANAGERS. 
H. 4 — General Agent, 235 F Street, Washington, 


J. * ens General Agent, 7 First Street, Troy, 


BENJAMIN W. PUTNAM, GEORGE F. BARNES, Gen- 
eral Agente, 238 Washington Strect, Boston, Mass. 
J. B SPREE, General Agent, 214 Main Street, Buffalo, 


A. -" eee General Agent (Lombard Block), Chicago, 


GEORGE KEMPTON, General Agent, Providence, R. I. 


LYMAN L. SQUIRE, General Agent (Adelphi Building), 
New Haven, Conn, 


FANNING & HUNTINGTON, General Agents 
396 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. ey ae 


CHARLES H. CARTER, General Agent, Montpelier, Vt. 


R. 8. BINGHAM, General Agent (Butterfield Block), 
Utica, N. Y. 


JAMES R. BOYD, General Agent, 189 Broadway, N. Y. 


Laver CHESLEY, General Agent, Stratford Cen- 
re, N. i. 


(Additional names in next advertisement.) 
The Company has now completed its new 
FAMILY AND PERSONAL ASSURANCE TABLE. 


CHINA, CLASS, AND PLATED COODS. 


REMOVAL. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK WILL BE OFFERED AT 


REDUCED PRICES, 


IN VIEW OF OUR REMOVAL UP-TOWN IN EARLY 
SPRING. 





Our Stock is very large both in 
Staple and Fancy China, Plated Ware, 
" etc., 
every article of which will be sold at a Reduction of Price, 
and many kinds of Fancy Goods ata 
VERY LARGE REDUCTION. 
TO THIS WE PLEDGE OURSELVES. 





3 We ask an examination of our Stock and the Prices, 
and shall leave the Public to judge if we carry out our 
pledges. 
DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 
47 BROADWAY, 


Four doors below Broome Street. 


DAVID Gc. FRANCIS 
(FormERLY C. 8. Francis & Co.), 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
506 BROADWAY (uP sTatRs). 
catalogues of books in stock issued from time 
to will be forwarded free to any address. 

Ordérs for any obtainable books promptly ‘illed. 
Binding executed ip any style. 


VOSE'S PIANOS. 
THE PIANO OF AMERICA. 


The increasing demand for these Pianos is a sure test 
of their superiority, and they are acknowledged, by com- - 
petent j to be 

‘AL TO THE BEST PIANO MADE. | 

References can be given to usands of residents 
throughout the country ; also to many echools and semi- 
naries, where they have stood the hard use and practice 








, | of years, and 


HAVE GIVEN ENTIRE SATISFACTION 
to those using them They are the CuzaPsst 
CLass sun Te: MARKET. 


WARRANTED FIVE YEARS.” 
Warn. us: 701 Broapway, New York. 


-. H. ANCIER, Agent. 
OFFICIAL PROOF FROM PARIS. 


STEINWAY & SONS TRIUMPHANT. 





STEINWAY & SONS 


Are enabled positively to announce that they have been 
awarded 


THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL FOR AMERICAN 
PIANOS, 
this medal being distinctly classified first over all other 
American exhibitors. In proof of which the following 
OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 


of the President and members of the International Jury 
on Musical Instruments is annexed : 
Paris, July 20, 1867. 

I certify that the Firet Gold Medal for American Pianos 
has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. Steinway by 
the Jury of the International Exposftion. 

First on the list in Class X. 

MELINET, 


President of International Jury. 


Groregs Kastner, 
AMBROISE THOMAS, 
Ep. HANSLICK, 
F. A. GrvaErt, 
J. SCHIEDMAYER, a 
The original certificate, together with “ the official 
catalogue of awards,” in which the name of STEINWAY 
& SONS ie recorded first on the list, can be seen at their 
WAREROOMS, FIRST FLOOR UF STEINWAY HALL, 
new numbers 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New 


Members 
of the 
International Jury. 








Send or call for circulars. 


York. 








